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SKETCHES OF THE DOCTRINE OF ANGELS. 


Tats article assumes as a truth, in harmony with Divine revela- 
tion and with the popular belief, that at some time prior to the 
creation of man the glorious Creator had been pleased to call into 
existence an order of holy intelligences whose generic name is 
angels. And the design of the following remarks is to show 
that their creation took place subsequent to the origination of 
matter, and that while their present condition is, in some respects, 
superior to that of man at the commencement of his being, or 
during his earthly sojourn, they are inferior to him both as it 
respects his original constitution and his ultimate- destination. 
But is not this ‘attempting to be wise above what is written?” 
This familiar objection is quite as frequently employed, it is to be 
feared, to serve the purposes of the indolent, and of those who are 
already satisfied with opinions formed they hardly know how, as — 
of the humble and enlightened inquirer after the truth. In 
the present instance the reader will probably find, on a moment’s 
reflection, that he has opinions already formed on both the subjects 
stated in the preceding propositions. As an intelligent believer, 
therefore, it cannot be a matter of indifference to him whether or 
not his opinions are in harmony with the true sayings of God ; 
and this can be ascertained only by diligent and devout inquiry. 

I. First, it is proposed to show that the creation of matter pre- 
ceded the production of mind. The general opinion is, I pre- 
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sume, that angels were created before the earth existed ; and that 
this is equivalent to saying that mind was created before matter. 
Now, that angels existed before man is, I believe, a truth inferable 
from revelation. And it is easy to infer, further, that they existed 
prior to the last formation of the earth as a habitation for man, 
and that they ‘shouted for joy’ over it. But to infer from this 
that they existed prior to the original creation of the matter of 
which the earth is formed, is a far different conclusion, and one, 
not only unwarranted, but, as I believe, directly negatived by the 
word of God. 

1. For, first, if, as we believe, there is but one pure and un- 
compounded spirit—the Father of spirits himself; and if, as the 
appearances of angels indicate, they are invested with a material 
vehicle of some kind,* analogy would lead us to infer that the 
vehicle was prior to and prepared for the reception of the spirit 
which was to actuate it. © Flesh and blood, indeed, cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God.’ But ‘ there is a natural (or psychical) body, 
and there is a spiritual body ;’+ the one requiring animal nourish- 
ment and repose ; the other superior to such conditions. And the 
apostle argues that as the organisations of earth differ from one 
another, so also the heavenly bodies exhibit a gradation of differ- 
ences ; leaving it to be inferred that there is a spirit-body as suited 
to the conditions of heaven, as the soul-body is to the conditions 
of earth.t Now, supposing an analogy to have existed between 
the order of the creation of the soul-body for Adam and of the 
spirit-body for angels, the creation of their material vehicle must 
be supposed to have been prior to that of the indwelling spirit. 

2. If, as we believe, heaven is a place, as well as a state, the 
preparation of the place must have taken precedence of the creation 
of its occupants ; just as the garden of Eden was prepared for the 


* Some, indeed, infer that they are purely spiritual because they are 
called ‘ ministering rvevpara, spirits. But ‘there is a spiritual body.’ The 
phrase only proves that they are not grossly material and organised as we 
now are, but that they inhabit vehicles as ethereal as our bodies will be 
when we shall be ‘ like unto the angels——when that which ‘is sown in cor- 
ruption shall be raised in incorruption.’ The reasoning generally employed 
to prove that angels are absolutely bodiless would prove that the saints 
will be so likewise, even after the resurrection. 

+ 1 Cor. xv. 44. 

t See Calvin on this verse, and Billroth. Bib. Cab. xxiii. p. 110. 
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coming of man. And though this would not prove that the sub- 
stance of our planetary system preceded the creation of their 
‘heavenly places,’ it would prove all th:t we are now insisting on, 
namely, that, taking the universe as a whole, matter and not mind 
was the first production of Omnipotence; that it is as true that 
the mansions of the angels were prepared for their inhabitants as 
it is that the existence of the earth preceded the creation of man. 

8. The Bible opens with the sublime affirmation that the first 
act of creation was the origination of the material universe: ‘In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.’ In a 
former number of the Biblical Review it was shown that this lan- 
guage denotes the proper origination of the matter of the visible 
universe. It is now proposed to show that this verse distinctly 
affirms that the origination of matter was the first act of creation. 
This verse could not have been intended merely to answer the 
question, ‘ Were the heavens and the earth created ?’ in opposition to 
the hypothesis of their eternity ; nor the question, ‘ Who was their 
Creator?” in opposition to the ‘lords many and gods many’ of 
heathen mythology. For then, apparently, the sufficient answer 
would have been, ‘God created the heavens and the earth;’ the 
first word, ‘God,’ would have answered the first question ; and the 
second word, ‘created,’ would have answered the second question. 
The phrase, ‘in the beginning,’ would have been superfluous. 
Bat if we ask also the question, ‘ What was the_first production of 
Almighty power ?’—this part of the verse is a direct reply to the 
inquiry ; for it declares that ‘in the beginning,’ before God created 
any thing else, he created the heavens and the earth. 

With this view agrees the rendering of the Arabic version, 
Primum quod creavit Deus, fuit colum et terra—that which God 
created first was heaven and earth. It is a rule of Hebrew syntax 
that, in the tranquil and natural arrangement of a sentence, ‘the 
more important words should take precedence of those that are 
less important.’ Under this rule Hurwitz remarks,* ‘ The order of 
words in the first verse of the Book of Genesis may, perhaps, 
appear an exception, as it begins with a word apparently the least 
expressive. But it is highly probable that the inspired penman, 
by adopting this arrangement in preference to the many which he 


* Heb. Gram. p. 250. 
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might have chosen, intended to impress on our minds, first, that 
this world had a beginning, in contradiction to those who main. 
tained its eternity; secondly, that it was not the production of 
chance, but a creation, a calling into existence by the Divine will’ 
Doubtless, the verse was designed to teach both these fundamental 
truths. But the second truth includes the first. And, for reasons 
already stated, as well as for others which follow, the clause, in the 
beginning, must be regarded as denoting what was the primary act 
of creation. 

This appears to be the Psalmist’s exposition of the verse, in Psa, 
cii. 25, ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning* hast laid the foundation of 
the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands.’ Still further 
is this view corroborated by Prov. viii. 22, 28, ‘The Lord possessed 
me in the beginning of his way, before his works of old. I was set 
up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was.’ 
Here the design is two-fold; to impress us with the fact that 
Wisdom preceded the existence of every created thing; and to do 
this we are emphatically assured by a singular accumulation of 
sentences, that Wisdom preceded the existence of the material 
universe: evidently implying, secondly, that no created thing 
preceded the material creation.t+ 

4. If it be objected to the view I have taken, that the design of 
the first chapter of Genesis is only to describe the order in which 
the visible universe was created, and cannot, therefore, be sup- 
posed to determine the period of the spiritual creation, I rejoin 
that in the opening verses of St. John’s Gospel the phrase, in the 
beginning, is evidently employed to take us back to a period 
anterior to the creation of angels. ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made 
by him; and without him was not anything made that was made.’ 
Here, it is evident that the phrase is employed to affirm that before 
anything existed, extra Deum, the Word existed; for the design 
of the inspired writer is to prove that every thing, ad extra, was 


* Sept. xar’ dpxas; from which, probably, the apostle quotes, Heb. i. 10. 

+ ‘It cannot be said that angels were created before the heavens and the 
earth, for according to the style of speaking adopted by the Scriptures, 
nothing which was not eternal existed before the world; and in no other 
way do they describe eternity to us than by saying, Jn the beginning’— 
B. Pictet’s Christian Theol. B. iii. c. iv. 
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brought into existence by him. If Scripture, then, is to be its 
own interpreter, we must infer that the phrase, in the beginning, 
asemployed in the Book of Genesis, takes us back to the same 

iod. And this conclusion becomes inevitable, when we remark 
that the Gospel, in opening with this phrase, designedly imitates 
the language of the Mosaic history. If the Mosaic use of the 
phrase, therefore, does not take us back to a period anterior to the 
creation of angels, it cannot be justly inferred that the Evangelic 
sense of the phrase does, but that the ‘all things made by him’ 
means only all visible things ; and, therefore, that angels were not 
made by him ; for if the Evangelist copies the phrase, the only 
just inference is, that he employs it in the same sense as that in 
which it was employed by the inspired writer from whom he 
derives it. And, if so, the only conclusion left us is, that the 
creation of matter preceded the production of mind. 

5. The same idea appears to be included in the grand principle 
laid down by the apostle, 1 Cor. xv. 46, ‘ Howbeit that was not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterwards 
that which is spiritual.’ It is here implied, says Theophylact, that 
‘our interests are always advancing towards what is better.’ 
This is implied, but much more than this. These words are to be 
referred, not to verse 45, which is parenthetical, but to verse 44, 
which affirms that there is a psychical or animal body and also a 
spiritual body. And it replies to the supposed inquiry, why the 
spiritual body had not preceded the animal body. ‘The answer 
is, remarks Bloomfield, ‘ by a reference to the Divine decree, that 
the animal must precede, the spiritual follow. The reason for this 
procedure is suggested in the very nature of the terms themselves, 
psychical or animal and spiritual, which imply that the latter is 
far more perfect than the former. Since it is agreeable to the 
usual course of God’s operations, both in the physical and moral 
world, that the more perfect should succeed the less perfect, and 
not vice versa; and from the natural to proceed to the super- 
natural.’ Enlarging on this view, Barnes very justly observes, 
‘The idea is, that there is a tendency towards perfection ; and that 
God observes the proper order by which that which is most glorious 
shall be secured. It was not His plan that all things in the be- 
ginning should be perfect ; but that perfection should be the work 
of time, and should be secured in an appropriate order of events.’ 
The value of this great principle in relation to our present subject, 
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consists in its universality. The apostle is not accounting for one 
instance of the antecedency of the inferior to the superior, by 
merely adducing a parallel instance of the same kind. He affirms 
that the antecedency of the natural body to the spiritual body is 
only a harmonious part of a great whole; that it is strictly ana. 
logous with the order observed in all the Divine operations; and 
that the principle of that order is progress. From which it fol. 
lows, that the material creation preceded the spiritual ; and, there. 
fore, that the angelic order of beings was called into existence 
subsequent to the origination of matter. 

Inferences might be deduced from this principle calculated to 
indicate the particular stage of creation in which angels were called 
into being. Nor are collateral intimations wanting corroborative 
of the epoch so indicated. But the special aim of this paper limits 
us to the general views of the subject already propounded. 

II. Our second proposition is, that while the present condition 
of angels is, in some respects, superior to that of man during his 
earthly sojourn, they are inferior to him both as it respects his 
original constitution and his ultimate destination. Of course, the 
comparison here instituted relative to the question of ultimate 
destination, can be intended to refer only to the unfallen ange 
and to the renewed man. 

1. Now, without any prejudice to the proof of the proposition 
just stated, it is fully admitted that in some physiological respects 
angels are superior to man—in their powers of locomotion, in their 
independence of gross material food, and perhaps, also, in mete 
physical strength, or control over the resisting properties of matter. 
But, then, it is to be remembered, on the other hand, first, that 
this may not have been always their condition, any more than the 
present will be always the condition of man. Their probationary 
state* may have been subject to limits analogous to ours. The 
‘ first estate’ which some of them ‘kept not’ may have been passed 
on this ancient earth. True, on this topic the Bible is silent. But 
to infer that, because it speaks of them as being at present inhabit- 
ants of heaven, therefore, they have never inhabited any other 
world, is to reach a conclusion without premises. It is to argue 
from ignorance as if it were knowledge. Suppose that a third 


* Thai is their primary and preliminary condition; the status gratia 
of the schoolmen, the actus of which the habitus is the status gloria. 
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order of beings, inhabiting some distant world, were to be informed 
simply that heaven is occupied by the two orders of angels and 
men; that of these, the first went successfully through their pro- 
bation, the second failed but fell into the arms of Mercy, would it 
not be natural for them to conclude either that each order had 
been received into heaven from some other part of the universe, or 
else that both had never dwelt elsewhere than in heaven? And _ 
yet their error, in adopting this latter conclusion respecting man, 
would rest on precisely the same grounds as the similar conclusion 
which we adopt respecting angels. Secondly, let it be remarked also 
that the points of superiority I have specified are shared by angels 
only in common with some of the animal creation. The rapid 
flight of some animals, the powers of endurance of others, the 
exquisite acuteness and vast range of the senses of others, the 
amazing strength of others, and, within a limited circle, the un- 
erring instincts, and consequent superiority to reasoning, of others, 
leave man, in these respects, considerably below them. But, 
thirdly, and chiefly, all these points of man’s inferiority are limited 
to the present state. They are the accidents, or, at least, the 
temporary conditions of humanity, not its essence. In that higher 
region, where ‘they neither marry nor are given in marriage,’ 
where all these physiological limitations are abolished, men will be, 
even in these respects, ‘like unto the angels.’ Their condition 
will be of a nature suited to their high destination. 

2. But in certain other important respects, in which popular 
opinion yields to angelic natures the palm of superiority, Scripture 
affords no ground whatever for concluding that, by original con- 
stitution, they are any more than the equals of man. 

Here, let me premise that, in instituting a comparison between 
angels and man, the just parallelism lies not between a holy angel 
and an unreclaimed depraved man, but between an unfallen angel 
and unfallen man, or between fallen man in perdition and a fallen 
angel, or between ‘the elect angels’ and ‘the spirits of just men 
made perfect.’ To compare the best of the former class with the 
worst of the latter class, is not more erroneous, if a right conelu- 
sion respecting man’s status is sought, than it would be unjust to 
the dignity of an unfallen angel to infer it from one of the ‘un- 
clean spirits’ of his order while ‘in the herd of swine, as com- 
pared with the loftiest of the redeemed in heaven. Nor can the 

‘fact be too often mentally recalled while we are occupied in 
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comparing the human and the angelic natures, that man is liable, 
owing to our present earthly condition, to all the disparagement 
and disadvantage of an unjust comparison. To say nothing of the 
prestige which poetry and painting have given to the very name 
of angel—though it is a name, not of nature, but merely of office— 
even our comparative ignorance respecting them leaves the imagin. 
ation to invest them with a grandeur of its own. The darkness 
of mystery which surrounds them is lighted up into a halo of glory. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico ; and the grave realities of our tempo- 
rary position on earth are unjustly contrasted with the poetic 
glories of beings whom the royal imagination ‘delighteth to 
honour ;? and the great superiority of the angelic over the human 
nature is silently inferred or felt as if it were a permanent and 
undoubted certainty. The invocation of angels is a doctrine of the 
Romish church. 

(1.) Contrary to all scriptural warrant, the power of angels is 
very generally conceived of as being all but unlimited; and, to 
support the notion, passages of Holy Writ, which really have no 
relation to the subject, passages which describe the acts of the 
uncreated Angel of Jehovah, the Angel or Messenger of the 
Covenant, and even the functions of grand symbolic beings beheld 
and existing only in vision, are all confounded and blended toge- 
ther.* In Psa. ciii. 22, we read of angels who, according to the 
English version, ‘excel in strength.’ Now, here, the comparison, 
if there were any, would not be between angels and men, but 
between the angels themselves, the strongest of whom are repre- 
sented as giving all their strength to the service of God. There 
is, however, no comparison intended ; the Hebrew, gibborei koach, 


* ‘I am ashamed to say, that if you consult very pious and very 
learned commentators, justly esteemed for their illustrations of the Bible 
generally, you will be told these “ Watchers” and “ Holy Ones” are 
angels,—principal angels, of a very high order, they are pleased to say, 
such as are in constant attendance upon the throne of God. And so much 
skill have some of these good and learned men affected in the heraldry of 
angels, that they pretend to distinguish the different ranks of the different 
denominations. —Bishop Horsley’s Sermon on Dan. iv. 17. The Bishop 
very justly animadverts on the ‘fashion in the church to speak very fre- 
quently and familiarly of archangels, as if they were an order of beings 
with which we are perfectly well acquainted. Some say there are seven of 
them. . . . But, it cannot be proved from holy writ, that any archangel 
exists but the one archangel Michael, and that he is the Son of God! 
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meaning simply, ‘mighty in strength. But much more fre- 
quently does the Bible speak of ‘men of might,’ of ‘mighty men,’ 
and of ‘mighty men of valour,’ than of mighty angels. 

A similar remark explains 2 Pet. ii. 11, where angels, far 
superior in strength, are represented as not speaking with vitupera- 
tion of their fallen and inferior fellow-angels. ‘Whereas angels 
superior in strength and power bring not railing accusation against 
them before the Lord.’ Superior in strength to whom? One 
cannot but feel surprise that this text should have ever come to 
be accepted and relied on as a proof that the angelic order sur- 
passes the human race in strength. For even if the party with 
which they are compared consisted of human beings, that party is 
particularised in the context as the self-willed, and lust-consumed, 
who have reduced themselves to a level with irrational animals, 
and who are perishing in their own pollution. The comparison 
would only inform us that the angels are mightier than the mere 
refuse of humanity. What they are as compared with the ‘men 
of whom the world was not worthy,’ or with the ‘spirits of the 
just,’ or with the race at large, would still remain undisclosed. 
The truth is, however, that the comparison is not with human 
beings of any class. Such a parallel would not serve the object of 
the apostle; which is, to show that the slanderers in question 
calumniate their superiors in excellence and office, while the holy 
angels do not vituperate their fellow-angels, even though their 
inferiors in power, and chargeable with sin. Evidently, the com- 
parison lies between holy angels and those of their own order who 
have laid themselves open to accusation. Where would have been 
the propriety of saying, ‘angels of strength superior to that of 
these men do not calumniate the rebel angels?’ ‘No,’ the natural 
reply would be, ‘perhaps they stand in dread of their prowess.’ 
Now, it is against this implied objection that the apostle provides, 
by affirming, that the holy angels, though superior to their fallen 
fellows in might, do not vituperate them. This is placed beyond a 
doubt by the exposition of the Apostle Jude himself, in ver. 9; 
where we read that ‘ Michael the archangel, when, contending with 
the devil, he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not bring 
against him a railing accusation, but said, The Lord rebuke thee.’* 


* See also+ Zech. iii. 1. Some MSS. and the Vulgate read expressly, 
‘bring not railing accusation, caf atrav—against themselves, i.e., against 
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Our estimate of angelic power would be very much qualified, if we 
bore in mind, first, that acts performed by the Lord of angels are 
sometimes spoken of as done by angelic agency—by which it is 
simply meant that they were not effected by ordinary and human 
means, but by supernatural power: and, secondly, that only the 
more memorable acts of angelic beings are recorded in the Bible, 
Although they are ‘all sent forth to minister’ for the welfare of 
the church, extraordinary interpositions like those inserted in the 
inspired narrative, must be regarded as exceptions to the general 
character of their agency, for though their agency continues, such 
proofs of it are now no longer known. Now, let it be imagined 
what a high estimate of human power another race of beings would 
form, if all they knew of us was that one man had performed the 
feats of a Samson; that another had wielded the miracle-working 
power of Moses, calling for a succession of plagues, opening the 
sea for one nation to pass through, and engulfing in its waves the 
army of another; and that others, armed with apostolic power, 
had rebuked diseases, raised the dead, and cast out demons. The 
acts of power recorded of created angels in the word of God are 
as nothing compared with the miracles of power performed by man. 
But in all such achievements both angels and men acted only by 
special Divine commission. They were ‘mighty through God.’ 
Their ‘sufficiency was of God.’ Of their natural power, no infer- 
ence can be legitimately deduced from their extraordinary acts; 
otherwise, the conclusion would be obviously in favour of man’s 
superiority. 

(2.) In order to show the supposed superiority of angelic know- 
ledge, the passage of Scripture generally quoted and relied on is 
Mark xiii. 32, ‘Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.’ 
But, in making this declaration, our Lord cannot be supposed to 
imply that they are naturally endowed with such sagacity as 
enables them to penetrate the Divine purposes, and renders them 
independent of Divine disclosures. And if he does not imply this, 
the statement contains nothing relevant to the question before us. 


those of their own order who have sinned. But whichever reading be 
adopted, the reference is obviously to the ‘angels that sinned, dyyéAer 
dpaprnodyrey, spoken of in v. 4. So Newcome, Benson, Bloomfield, Dod- 
dridge, A. Clarke, and others. 
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The meaning of the declaration is, that not merely was man, with 
his present limited means of knowledge, ignorant of the day, but 
even angels with their superior opportunities, and ages of acquire- 
ments, and although they have sometimes been Divinely informed 
of the times and seasons of certain events, and have then been 
despatched to inform man ; not even the Son himself, in his human 
or receptive capacity, could foretel the period of the day in ques- 
tion. Only in this respect could our Lord place himself in the 
same line with men and angels. But, received in this sense, his 
language ascribes to them only a superiority of privilege, and not 
of nature or original constitution. Considering, however, their 
greater advantages, arising especially from the long ages of their 
existence and experience, there is no reason to conclude that their 
knowledge, on the whole, is proportionally greater than that of 
man. An angel of yesterday (if there be such) is inferior in this 
respect when compared with one of the elder saints of heaven, 
as a saint but newly arrived in heaven is when compared with a 
Gabriel. At all events, man has been Divinely employed to com- 
municate to man incomparably more of the purposes and fore- 
knowledge of God than angels. And there is one subject—the 
greatest of all—in which angels and men are fellow-students ; for 
into the mysterious depths of human redemption ‘the angels 
desire to look.’ Indeed, in this respect, the Christian has, pro- 
bably, the advantage of the angel. For why has the Gospel been 
disclosed to us? Partly, ‘to the end that now unto the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places might be known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God.’ 

(3.) Neither can anything be derived from the word of God to 
warrant the idea that the angelic is superior to the human nature, 
in its capacity for holiness. Both were created sinless, and, if man 
fell, so also did some of the angels; while there is ground to con- 
jecture that they fell in circumstances which impart to their guilt 
an element of surpassing aggravation; and we know that they 
became his tempters. Nor does the fact, that others of them 
continue to retain their allegiance to God, at all militate against 
the view which I am advocating; since it may be said to them 
with equal truth as to renewed men, ‘ By grace ye stand.’ If they 
are spoken of as holy angels, so also are believers called to be ‘ holy 
ones,’ designated ‘saints,’ ‘holy men of God,’ ‘temples of the 
Holy Spirit” While both classes are represented as bowing 
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together before the throne of the Highest, and associating together 
in the service of the heavenly temple. 

There is nothing, then, in the Biblical representation of the power, 
or knowledge, or holiness of angels, from which it can be justly 
concluded that they were, by original constitution, any more than 
the equals of man. The superiority of their heavenly condition is 
admitted. But, even this, | must repeat, is, as compared with the 
condition of renewed man, destined to the same exalted state, only 
a temporary advantage, of comparatively a few hours’ duration. 
And even the advanced excellence which they may have there 
acquired cannot, in an estimate of the two natures, be compared 
with the mere opening excellence of a believer on earth, or even ofa 
generation of believers, without the grossest solecism. It involves 
an error similar to the mistake of those on whom Lord Bacon 
animadverts, who, in comparing the ancient with modern times, 
prove the superiority of the former to their own satisfaction, not by 
selecting some one age of the past, and placing it in contrast with 
the present age, but by picking and culling from every period of 
past time, blending together the glories of ages separated by 
thousands of years, and placing the whole over against the claims 
of the present passing era. In such a comparison, time should be 
divided into equal parts. And so in the comparison of which we 
are speaking, the high angelic attainments which we paint to our 
imaginations should be compared, not with the human attainments 
of a day, but with all the- improveable excellences which earth has 
ever transmitted to heaven, from ‘the death of righteous Abel,’ to 
the last saint that ascended to glory. 

8. As originally constituted, and as ultimately destined, the 
human being is superior to the angels. 

(1.) ‘Moreover, unto the angels hath he not put in subjection the 
world to come, of which we are now speaking, [namely, the Gospel 
economy.] But one, in a certain place, hath testified, saying, “What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him; or the son of man, that thou 
dost regard him? [Yet] thou hast made him but little lower than 
the angels; thou hast crowned him with glory and honour, and hast 
set him over the works of thy hands. All things hast thou put 
under his feet!” Now, by putting all things in subjection to him, 
he left nothing which is not subjected to him. For the present, 
indeed, we do not see all things as yet subjected to him; but we 
behold Jesus, who was made but little lower than the angels, crowned 
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with glory and honour on account of the suffering of death; [which 
suffering he bore] in order that, by the grace of God, he might taste 
death for every man,’ Heb. ii.5—9. The correct interpretation of 
this passage will, I submit, be found to corroborate the truth of the 
proposition now under consideration. The quotation of the Apostle 
is from the eighth Psalm. Now, on turning to the Hebrew of 
that psalm, we find that, unlike the Septuagint, from which the 
Apostle quotes, man is represented as wanting but little, not of the 
angelic rank, but of Divinity. Vattéchasserehu méat meelohim— 
thou hast made him want but little of God, or, of a Divine stand- 
ing.* In saying this, the Psalmist is evidently referring to Gen. i. 
26—28, where man is represented to have been made in the image 
of God, and to have been constituted head over the visible creation. 
‘The Psalm,’ says Hengstenberg, ‘stands in the closest con- 
nexion with the first chapter of Genesis. What is written there of 
the dignity with which God invested man over the works of his 
hands, whom he placed as his representative on earth, and endowed 
with the lordship of creation, that is here [in the psalm] made 
the subject of contemplation and praise. We have just that pas- 
sage in Genesis turned into a psalm for us.’ This dependence of 
the psalm on the chapter is generally admitted. 

How, then, came the Chaldee and the Septuagint to translate 
the Hebrew Elohim, not God, but angels? ‘ This exposition,’ 
remarks Hengstenberg, ‘has manifestly sprung from doctrinal 
considerations.’ Probably, it was thought that the language of the 
psalm, if literally rendered, implied too high a distinction for man. 
And, in justification of so rendering it, we are sometimes referred 
by writers to other passages in which a similar rendering has been 
employed ; and, if the propriety of any one of these is questioned, 
we are referred back again to this. But, leaving this circular 
argument to its own merits, there are two substantial reasons for 
rejecting angels as an adequate translation of Elohim in this psalm. 
First, as Tholuck remarks, ‘the sixth and seventh verses of the 
psalm show that it alludes strictly to the history of the creation, 
where the likeness to God is declared.” Unless, therefore, we are 


* Notas it is often expressed comparatively—‘a little less than God.’ ‘The 
acute De Dieu,’ says Tholuck, ‘ first drew attention to that construction of 
mein with chasser—denoting the object of which one suffers want, egentem 
Secisti eum.’ So also Gesenius and Hengstenberg. 
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prepared to admit that man was made by angels, and in the like. 
ness of angels, we cannot here capriciously add that he was made 
to want but little of being an angel. For the same reason that he 
is said to have been made in the Divine image, he must be said to 
have wanted but little of a Divine standing. The former accounts 
for the latter; the latter presupposes the former. And, secondly, 
here is a special reason, ‘first pointed out by Dereser. The Psalm. 
ist celebrates that grace of God by which he has given to man the 
sovereignty of the earth. But how could man be compared in this 
respect with angels, who possess no such sovereignty? In a word, 
the Hebrew must not be expounded by the Septuagint, but the 
Septuagint by the Hebrew. 

Why, then, did the Apostle adopt the Septuagint interpretation 


of the word? Because, though by so doing he was assuming less _ 


for his argument than he could have justly claimed, by insisting 
on the literal rendering of the original, he was yet conveying no 
meaning that was untrue, if rightly construed, but one which 
admirably suited his purpose. His object is to show that the 
Christian dispensation is superior to the Jewish, even though the 
Jewish was introduced by angelic agency, and the Christian bya 
being in human nature who had actually suffered death. For 
though that being was, in one respect, a little inferior to the angels, 
it was simply an inferiority of condition, not of nature. As 
originally constituted, that nature was Divinely pronounced to 
be but little wanting of a Divine character. In consequence of 
sin, indeed, and especially owing to the suffering of death, man 
might now be said to be, as to his condition, a little below the elect 
angels. To that slightly inferior condition Christ voluntarily sub- 
mitted for a special purpose. Bpaxd rt may signify either a little 
time, or a little in respect to degree or rank. But, as Professor 
Stuart justly remarks, ‘the object which the writer of the epistle 
has in view, is, not to prove how little tume Christ appeared in our 
nature; but that, although he did possess a nature truly human, 
still, in this nature, he was exalted above the angels.’ ‘The 
language of the writer,’ he adds, ‘simply designates the condition 
of man, as being itself but little inferior to that of the angels.’ 
That it was inferiority of condition alone to which reference is here 
made, appears from the special purpose contemplated by the 
incarnation of Christ, namely, that he might taste death for man- 
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kind, that death might be overcome, and that he might have full 
sympathy with humanity while in its suffering condition, vv. 9, 
14, 15. The apostle, therefore, was quite content to take the 
rendering of the Septuagint, applicable as it was only to man’s 
condition; for he was prepared to show that, in constitution and 
destination, man is, in the person of Christ, above the angels still. 
Bven that inferiority of condition, even the lowest point of that 
condition, death, has become the occasion of our Lord’s exaltation 
above them; a rank to which man, as a creature next in standing 
to his Maker—however vast the gulf of separation—was originally 
destined; which, through sin, he lost, together with much of his 
dominion over the visible creation, but which, through Christ, he 
is ultimately to regain, and to exercise for ever. 

In the opinion of Professor Stuart, the words of the psalm 
‘amount to saying,’ The dominion originally assigned to man 
over the creation around him, and abridged by his fall, is to be 
actually conferred on human nature; and this, too, in a still higher 
sense, inasmuch as all things are to be subjected to the Messiah. . . 
No created thing is to be excepted. . . Can it be that human nature 
will be thus exalted?’ While the aim of the apostolic argument 
is to show that the predicted exaltation has taken place, and the 
process of subjecting all created things to the dominion of the Son 
of Man has already commenced ; that human nature, in the person 
of Christ, is exalted far above the angels. But, if such be the fact, 
it appears to me to be only a natural and necessary inference, that 
man, originally made in the image of God, exempted from the 
humiliation of death, and visited and directly addressed by God, 
was constitutionally superior to the angelic nature. If, as we have 
just seen, the human nature is, in the person of Christ, actually 
exalted above the angelic, it surely implies a primary superiority 
to the angelic. We cannot conceive of a nature permanently 
placed above its appropriate condition. That man himself, in a 
sinful state, should debase his nature to a lower condition than 
properly belongs to it, we can easily conceive. But that the 
blessed God should promote it toa higher condition than it is 
constitutionally fitted for, appears to me to be an idea too monstrous 
to. be entertained. A nature and its condition are correlative. 
Man, we are Divinely assured, was made only less than God— 
inferior to no creature, but to God alone—standing next to God, 
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that is, with no created nature standing between. And now, in 
the person of Christ, the two natures—the Divine and that which 
stood next to it—have coalesced and become one person. 

(2.) ‘Furthermore, both he who maketh expiation, and they for 
whom expiation is made, are of one [nature] ; for which cause he 
is not ashamed to call them brethren,’ Heb. ii. 11. It is remark. 
able, says Tholuck, that the very writer who, chap. 1., describes the 
superhuman dignity of the Redeemer in such lofty language, now ~ 
brings prominently forward the equality of the redeemed with him. 
For this, however, he had the authority of Christ himself, John 
xx. 17; Matt. xii.50. And I have referred to this Divine brother- 
hood, this oneness of nature, here, as the grand fact which lies at 
the foundation of man’s restored greatness, and of whatever new 
dignity may be superadded. However immense the condescension 
of Christ in entering into a union of nature with man, it appears 
to me to place humanity for ever at the head of all created things. 
Nothing, henceforth, can ever come between humanity and God. 
Man’s nature is already enthroned. And in every act of angelic 
homage rendered to the Son of God, the dignity of human nature 
is distinctly recognised. But, on the principle that no nature can 
transcend the limits of its proper condition, the present height of 
human exaltation, in the person of Christ, implies the superiority 
of man’s original constitution. His nature is not transmuted 
by the union. It is the restoration of his lost dignity, with new 
motives to rise in the scale of excellence, and brighter prospects of 
blessedness. After this unexampled infinite honour conferred on 
his nature, all limits are removed from his hopes and his aims. 
And to entertain a doubt respecting the superiority of his destina- 
tion to that of angels, appears to me to betray inadequate views ol 
the union of our nature with the Divine nature. 

(3.) ‘Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth for service 
in behalf of those who are to inherit salvation?’ The Son rules, 
the angels serve—serve the humblest of his followers. This fact 
alone, indeed, determines nothing respecting the comparative dignity 
of their nature. For they doubtless aspire ‘not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.’ Still, when it is remembered that this 
representation of their employment occurs in an argument designed 
to prove their inferiority to Christ, the fact of their serving is 
significant. The points to be noticed are these :—that ‘all’ of 
them, even the highest, are occupied in the service of Christ : that 
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their authority is not self-derived, but delegated, they are ‘sent :’ 
that he who employs them is one clothed in our nature: and, that 
they whom they are employed to serve are those of the race whose 
nature he wears, and whom he designs to save. But if their 
employment by Him demonstrates his superiority over them, may 
not their activity for our service denote a further degree of subor- 
dination? I rely on this passage only as taken in connexion with 
others; but, if even taken apart from them, it could not fail, I 
submit, if read by one unacquainted with the respective relations 
of the parties specified, to produce the impression that those 
‘sent’ were inferior, not only to Him sending them, but, in some 
respects also, to those to whom they were sent; that the destina- 
tion of the latter was of a nature so exalted, that the spirits 
ministering to them were honoured by their subordination to its 
attainment. 

(4.) ‘To the end that now unto the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places might be known, by the church, the manifold 
wisdom of God,’ Eph. ii. 10. Although angels are not the 
immediate objects of the economy of redemption, ‘ they desire to look 
into’ it. But for this privilege they are indebted to the disclosures 
made to man, and by him. ‘ Their knowledge of God’s dispen- 
sations,’ remarks Macknight, ‘must be as gradual as the dispensa- 
tions themselves ; consequently their knowledge of the manifold 
wisdom of God must have been greatly increased by the constitu- 
tion of the Christian church.’ Unquestionably it has. And when 
it is said that these Divine disclosures have been made ‘ by the 
church,’ we must conceive of these heavenly students as receiving 
lessons, partly at least, from human lips; for, with the exception 
of the personal teaching of Christ, and of the constitution of the 
Christian church, ‘the revelation of the mystery’ was committed to 
‘holy men of God.’ Even when a favoured angel was employed 
to make certain disclosures respecting the future to St. John in 
Patmos, he declined receiving the civil homage due to a superior. 
‘No,’ said he, ‘I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren that 
have the testimony of Jesus:’ no higher in dignity than thyself; 
employed by the same God, on the same mission, and with the 
same testimony ; and therefore, no more deserving of homage from 
thee than thou art of receiving prostrations from me. 

(5.) ‘Know ye not that we shall judge angels?’ 1 Cor. vi. 3. 


The paragraph to which this question belongs appears to assume, 
VOL. Iv. x 
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as an undoubted truth, that ‘the saints’ will share with Christ in 
the administration of the kingdom of God. But men, whose hope 
of salvation is based on the belief that the Son of God partakes of 
their nature, inconsistently shrink from the subordinate distinetion 
of taking part in his mediatorial government. The announcement 
of the greater honour they accept literally ; of the lesser, only in 
an indirect or very qualified sense. In the true spirit of an inci- 
pient neology, Christian commentators and teachers, who are 
shocked at rationalism in its more developed forms, would have it 
believed that it is only by their example that the saints will judge 
the world, and angels ; and, of these latter, only the evil angels. 
But this interpretation, besides involving an unusual meaning of 
the word judge, would vitiate the reasoning of the apostle. As 
Raphelius, quoted by Billroth, remarks, ‘this interpretation weak- 
ens the apostle’s argument, inasmuch as that, while it is his object 
to show that if the Christians were to be entrusted by God with 
the power of judging men and angels at last, they were surely 
competent to be entrusted with trifling controversies among each 
other, it is difficult to see how this object can be served by showing 
that the characters of the righteous would form the standard of 
judgment for others. This would be to say that because of a 
man’s piety he was to be trusted in the decision of controversies; 
whereas it is wisdom and prudence that are requisite in a judge. 
The force of this objection must be admitted,’ adds Billroth, ‘and 
therefore it seems best to understand the passages as affirming that 
believers shall be partakers with Christ in the judgment.’ In this 
view many of the Latin fathers, Grotius, Beza, Luther, Calvin, 
Erasmus, Doddridge, and numerous other commentators coincide. 

Nor is there anything in the nature of the case to limit the 
office of the judgment intended to one class of angels only. The 
apostle indicates no such restriction. On the contrary, as it is 
implied that the office is one of the highest honour, and as the 
saints will have already triumphed over ‘the powers of darkness, 
and have ‘ beaten down Satan under their feet, it would appear as 
if the inclusion of the unfallen angels among those who are to be 
judged were necessary, in order to sustain that idea of honour. 
The honour really lies, however, not so much in the character of 
the parties to be judged, as in sharing the office of judgment itself, 
in any sense, with Christ. Respecting the manner in which this 
judgment will be signified, we are not now called on to express an 
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opinion. Doubtless, it will not be in any way involving the exer- 
cise of attributes or prerogatives proper only to the Deity. Pro- 
bably the saints, besides sitting down with the Son of man on his 
throne, as he had emphatically and repeatedly promised them, will 
be enabled so to comprehend the ancient relations of the angels, 
holy and unholy, and the nature of law, and the interests of the 
Divine government, as to be qualified to sympathise profoundly in 
their respective destinies, and openly to express their holy approba- 
tion of the whole of the Divine arrangements respecting them. 
God ‘will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom He 
hath ordained.’ And that Divine man will, in some way, associate 
all the restored of mankind with himself in the office. ‘There is a 
sense,’ says Stuart, ‘in which all the saints are, through Christ, 
to be exalted above angels. They are, as being his brethren, 
(Heb. ii. 11,) to judge, i.e, rule over angels.’ But, again, I 
repeat, no creature can be exalted above the condition suited to its 
nature. If it were, it would lose its identity, and become another 
ereature. It would constitute a new order of being. The office, 
then, which is here assigned to recovered man, proves his original 
superiority to angels. 

(6.) ‘Unto the angel of the church in Thyatira, write... . 
He that overcometh . . . I will give him the morning star.’ ‘To 


cometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall 
no more go out: and I will write upon him the name of God, and 
the name of the city of my God, new Jerusalem, which cometh 
down out of heaven from my God, and I will write upon him my 
new name. And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans 
write, To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father 
upon his throne.’ What the nature or the duration of angelic 
probation may have been, we know not; nor what relation their 
present condition may bear to it. It is difficult, however, to read 
language like this which was to be addressed to the human angels 
or ambassadors of the seven Asiatic churches, (and it is only in 
harmony with other parts of Scripture on the same subject,) with- 
out having the idea awakened that the trial to which Christian 
character is subjected is much more prolonged and severe than that 
which unfallen angels have been ever called to pass through: and, 
if so, the inference is in favour of the higher rank of man. But 
x2 
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the point to be here especially attended to is the unsurpassable 
distinctions promised to the victorious saints. Granted, that the 
language is highly metaphorical; the fact still remains, that, in 
whatever way or by whatever form of honour the conquering 
human spirit*will be distinguished, nothing can be imagined as 
transcending it. To have the bright and morning star—no bright. 
ness can exceed this, but the radiance which streams from the Sun 
of righteousness. To be a pillar in God’s temple—no angelic 
stability can exceed this. No dignity can equal that of sharing , 
the very throne of Christ. And, doubtless, the language is 
meant to carry our thoughts to a height beyond all other created 
exaltation. 

(7.) ‘And all the angels stood round about the throne, and 
about the elders, and the four living creatures, and fell before the 
throne on their faces, and worshipped God,’ Rev. vii. 11. Here, 
the elders and the living creatures are distinguished from the 
angels ; leaving it to be inferred that they are representatives of the 
redeemed. Accordingly, in chap. v. 9, they are spoken of, as 
adoring the Lamb that ‘was slain, and had redeemed them to God 
with his blood.’ Yet in this symbolical scene, in which the order 
and relative position of the parties are doubtless significant, the 
angels stand without the circle formed by the emblematical repre- 
sentatives of the church, and, in prostrate adoration, add their 
cordial Amen to the praises rendered to God and the Lamb. In 
chap. xiv. 3, we find ‘the hundred and forty and four thousand 
which were redeemed from the earth’ singing in the presence of 
the representatives of the church a new song, which ‘no one could 
learn’ but the redeemed. Even the angels could not join in it; 
though they unite in worshipping the object of it as worthy to 
receive all honour and blessing. Their music wants one note, 
which the harp of the redeemed alone can reach. 

(8.) These remarks bring us to the great fact, that, in man’s 
nature, and on man’s behalf, a new attribute of the Divine cha- 
racter has been brought to light, which the angelic economy had 
left undisclosed. In their creation, power had put forth its 
mightiness; in their intellectual endowments, wisdom had shone 
with unwonted lustre ; goodness had surpassed all its prior displays, 
in their enlarged capacity for enjoyment; and Holiness, the cha- 
racteristic and crowning glory of this stage of creation, had now 
first prepared a throne of moral government, around which they 
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were assembled as accountable creatures. Some of their number 


- sinned; and Justice appeared clothed in terrors for their punish- 


ment. But here the manifestation of the Divine character 
stopped ; for ‘ He laid not hold of [in order to help] the nature of 
angels.’ In man’s history, all these perfections have been recapi- 
tulated. But more; others have been added to them. The 
unfolding of God’s Nature is resumed in the history of man’s 
nature, and carried forwards. A new constellation appears in the 
moral firmament ;—forbearance, compassion, mercy, Redemption. 
Man is honoured to occupy an advanced post in the awfully 
glorious march of the Divine manifestation. 

‘But,’ it may be said, ‘ there surely existed no natural incapacity 
to be saved in the sinning angels ;* so that if it had only pleased 
the Almighty to “lay hold of the angelic nature,” instead of rescu- 
ing human nature, the situation of the two orders of beings would 
have been reversed, and then the same mode of argument would 
have established the superiority of angels to men.’ I reply, that 
my reasoning is based, not on what Sovereign Goodness might 
have possibly done, but on what He has actually performed ; but 
that, while the ultimate reason of the distinction which He has 
been pleased to make between angels and men, in saving the latter 
and not the former, is doubtless laid in his own infinite nature, it 


* Had I been disposed to indulge in a scholastic or metaphysical treat- 
ment of this subject, I might have shown, that, as beings belonging to the 
spiritual or ‘ intelligible’ world, and supposing them always to have been 
such, angels are not subject to the laws of time—of change and progress— 
in the sense in which man is; and I might have pointed out the vast advan- 
tages over them which a process of growth gives to the renewed human 
spirit. The improveableness which man exhibits during his progress from 
infancy to manhood is probably unique; and yet this, we have reason to 
think, is only a shadow of the spiritual progress to which the entire church 
is advancing under the conduct of its great Head. And I might have 
shown how this law of the angelic nature accounts for the continued activity 
of that Satanic hostility, which, though necessarily self-frustrating, as 
directed against God, is yet unintermitting; and which seems, therefore, 
to imply intellectual obtuseness or obliquity, as well as moral depravity. 
Farther, without supposing, with Baumgarten and others, that the first sin 
of Satan consisted in aiming at the government of this world, it might be 
plausibly inferred from certain Biblical hints, that ‘the angels who kept 
not their first estate, but left their own habitation’ were dissatisfied with 
the rank assigned them in the scale of creation, and aimed at a higher 
position ; implying, at least, that they did not oceupy the highest. 
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cannot be supposed to be quite irrespective of the distinctive capa- 
bilities of their natures. If im Eden man was invested with ° 
supremacy over the creatures, it was because of his constitutional 
pre-eminence above them. His condition was the outward expres. 
sion of his constitution. The objective implied the subjective, 
And if, in the scheme of redemption, respect has been had to the 
peculiar exigencies of man’s condition, so also respect has been 
doubtless had to the peculiarities of his nature as distinguishing 
him from the angels. Both angels and men belong to a system 
in which objects are treated according to their natural worth and 
standing in the scale of creation. If men are encouraged by the 
Son of God to calculate on a greater amount of Providential care 
than is accorded to ‘the fowls of the air,’ it is because they are of 
‘more value.’ In the scheme of Providence, that is, in which 
every object is cared for, respect is had to the measure of the 
capacity which an object has to receive and exhibit the proofs of 
the Divine care, and so to answer the end of creation. If man, 
therefore, has been the object of Divine Mercy, and is thus the 
occasion of bringing to light an aspect of the Divine character, 
additional to all which the angelic dispensation had been the means 
of disclosing, the analogical conclusion is, that, as to his original 
constitution and his ultimate destination, he ranks above them. 

The latter part of the conclusion to which I am thus brought is 
not, indeed, quite unknown to our theology, although the recogni- 
tion of it is only partial and indirect. It appears in the following 
verses of well-known hymns :— 


‘Worthy the Lamb that died,’ they ery, 
‘To be exalted thus ;’ 

‘Worthy the Lamb,’ our lips reply, 
‘ For he was slain for us.— Watts. 


‘Saints, who surround his dazzling throne, 
Their tuneful voices raise ; 
Higher than angels bear their songs, 
The glorious songs of praise’—Lady Huntingdon’s Coll. 


The same sentiment often occurs in our popular commentaries ; 
such, for example, as M. Henry’s and Scott’s. In the following 
verse, indeed, there is a distinct recognition of man’s original 
pre-eminence over all creation :— 
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‘ Foremost of created things, 
Head of all thy works he stood ; 
Nearest the great King of kings, 
And little less than God.’—C. Wesley. 


So also in the following extracts:—‘In many respects they 
[angels] may have been made inferior even to man, as he came 
out of the hands of his Maker; for he was made in the image and 
likeness of God; but of the angels, even the highest order of them, 
this is never spoken.’ ‘Adam was originally made higher than 
the angels.’—Dr. A. Clarke’s Comment. Heb. i. 7, ii. 7. ‘There 
is still a sense in which all the saints are, through Christ, to be 
exalted above angels.’ ‘Human nature, then, in the persons of 
the saints—in a special manner, of course, in the person of their 
Head or Leader—is exalted to a state of precedence above the 
angels, to a state of universal dominion.’ —Professor Stuart on the 
Heb. Excursus ix. ‘What an honour it is to man, that his own 
nature is exalted far above all heavens! That one in our form sits 
on the throne of the universe! That adoring angels fall prostrate 
before him !’—Barnes Com. Heb. ii. ‘While the glory of human 
nature, as here delineated, [in Psa. viii.,] has been so deteriorated 
through the fall, that it is to be seen only in small fragments, and 
what is here said is to be referred to the idea rather than to the 
reality, it appears anew in Christ in full splendour. The writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews describes the glory obtained for 
humanity in Christ over the things of creation, whereby it is to be 
raised above the angels, in the words of the Psalm.’—Hengstenberg. 
‘It might in fact occur to us, as it did to Beza, Michaelis, and 
Storr, that he [the writer of the Epistle] had by man in the 
Psalm understood man in general, to whom universal dominion 
was promised in Christ, and now wished to prove, that in Christ, 
the True Man, the fulfilment had, in a preliminary manner, 
begun.’—Tholuck on Heb. ii. 9. 

It would be easy to multiply similar statements to almost any 
extent. Nor do the views which I have endeavoured to establish 
appear to me to go beyond the consequences legitimately deducible 
from these statements. If original man was superior to angels, 
renewed man will infallibly recover the birthright of his nature; 
for sin and death are only parentheses in his history, not essential 
parts of it; and he is on his way to a region where both are 
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unknown. Or, if it be admitted that his nature is taken into 
indissoluble union with the Divine nature, and that, in that rela. 
tion, he is destined to universal empire, his original superiority, 
or natural fitness for pre-eminence, over all the subjects of that 
empire, must, as it appears to me, be admitted as the only escape 
from a grave contradiction. Whatever conclusion the reader may 
arrive at on the subject, let me, at least, recall his attention to what 
he must admit to be an error in the general mode of forming a 
comparative estimate of the two classes of beings, and one which I 
believe to be greatly productive of the false notions I have been 
opposing, namely, the common method of comparing man as he 
now is, one of the youngest of the species, one who has only just 
come into existence, who has hardly yet found his faculties, who is 
only just beginning to be renewed, with the angelic elders of 
creation ; instead of imagining what the spirit of an Enoch, for 
example, of a Moses, or an Elijah, may have now become, or instead 
of imagining what they will be when ‘their bodies shall have been 
fashioned like unto Christ’s glorious body,’ and they shall have 
shared his throne for ages, and then mentally comparing the 
glorious result with an angelic spirit. The comparison generally 
terminates where it ought rather to begin—at the moment of the 
believer’s transition to glory. Forgetting that man is here in an 
unnatural condition, the mind is apt, just at the moment when he 
is emerging into a congenial region, to drop the comparison in 
relation to him, and to renew it, in the next moment, in relation to 
some one he may have left behind. Instead of commencing the 
comparison at his entrance on the heavenly state, we actually end 
it at the grave. And let me once more remind him, that, as the 
member of a race whose nature has been taken into union with the 
Deity, and in whose history a feature of the Divine character has 
been developed in advance of all that was known to the angelic 
economy, he is destined, if he is united to Christ, to occupy 
position so much beyond the angelic rank, that Inspiration can 
adequately describe it only by saying that he will stand nearer to 
the Throne than angels—that he will be even seated upon it; and 
all our views of the subject which do not harmonise with these 


‘ trne sayings of God,’ must be erroneous. é 
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I. 
HERETICS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.—AMALRIC OF BENA. 
BY DR. HAHN.* 


Tue information which has come down to us respecting the 
heretical opinions of Amalric of Bena, who was a teacher of theo- 
logy at Paris in the thirteenth century, is of so confused and 
contradictory a nature, that it is difficult to form a correct opinion. 
of his character and sentiments. This very difficulty, however, 
should render acceptable any attempt to throw light upon this 


heresy. 


I.—THE LIFE OF AMALRIC. 


Amalric was born at Bena (Béne), in the district of Chartres,+ 
and came to Paris as a teacher of theology.t In the latter city 
he distinguished himself by his skill in logic, and soon obtained 
the reputation of being one of the most distinguished teachers of 
-his time. All the ancient authorities concur in this judgment 


respecting him.§ The University of Paris was at that time in the 
height of its glory ;|| and it is, therefore, not surprising that many 
pupils eager for knowledge flocked around Amalric and imbibed 
his opinions. : 

Notwithstanding his close and intimate friendship with Louis,{ 
the eldest son of the reigning monarch, his opinions were con- 
demned. He repaired to Rome in order to defend them, but was 
compelled, after his return to Paris, to make a recantation of them ; 


* Translated from the ‘ Theologische Studien und Kritiken.’ 

+ Guillaume le Breton in Guizot (Collection de Memoires, &c. Paris 
1820—1835. 8.) XI. f. 244. . . . natifd’un lieu appelé Bene, dans le terri- 
toire de Chartres. 

t Crévier, Histoire de l'Université de Paris (Paris 1761), p. 304.” 

§ Guillaume le Breton l.c. ... . trés-habile dans l'art de la logique. 
Chronic. Anonymi Laudun. Canon. in Bouquet (Recueil des Historiens des 
Gaules et de la France. Paris 1818.) XVIII. f. 714. . . . vir quidem sub- 
tilissimus, sed ingenio pessimus fuit; in omnibus facultatibus, in quibus 
studebat, aliis contrarius inveniebatur. 

| Guillaume le Breton 1. ¢. f. 243. Crévier 1.c. p. 252. 

{ Chronicon Anon. in Bouquet l.c.: Item sciendum, quod iste magister 
Amalricus fuit cum Domino Ludovico, primogenito Regis Francorum, quia 
credebatur vir esse bone conversationis et opinionis illese. 
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and chagrin * at the condemnation of his opinions occasioned his 
death soon afterwards, in the year 1209. 

After his death his disciples + added many things which he had 
not maintained, and they were condemned at the Council of Paris, 
in 1209. Ten of them were burnt before the gates of Paris, four 
of them walled up alive, and the remains of Amalric himself, who 
had received Christian burial in consequence of his recantation, 
were dug up, and scattered in the air outside of the consecrated 
earth.t Subsequently the heresies of Amalric and his disciples 
were again condemned at the fourth Lateran Council, and twenty 
of their errors specially branded.§ 


II.—THE DOCTRINES OF AMALRIC. 


There are three circumstances which render it very difficult to 
ascertain the sentiments of Amalric: first, because his opinions 
and those of his disciples are mixed together in the accounts of 
that time; secondly, because other heretical opinions, which had 
spread at that time in France, were imputed both to Amalric and 
his disciples; and thirdly, because we do not know the works 
from which he is said to have gathered his opinions,|| and must, 


* Ex ira, says Odoric. Raynaldus XIII. f.171. Hurter IL. p. 224. 

+ Respecting his disciples, the Chron. Anon. says (ad ann. 1211, 1.6): 
‘Inter quos fuerunt precipui Stephanus, presbyter parochialis de Corbolis, 
et magister Garinus, ejusdem castri capellanus, et magister Bernardus’ 
In the same passage mention is made of David of Dinant, who was even in 
favour with the Pope, Innocent III., but from whom Amalric and other 
heretics are alleged to have derived their errors. Respecting a contempo- 
raneous, but less known, Parisian heretic, Simon of Tournay, we find some 
information in Gieseler, II. 2. p. 350. Cranmer, VII. p. 99, f. Tennemann 
VIII. 1. p. 313. Du Plessis I. f. 125, f. 

{ Chron. Turonense in Martene (Amplissima Collectio. Paris 1724,) f 
1046. . . . ex quibus decem traduntur incendio, reliqui [V. murali reclusione 
damnantur .. . . feceruntque corpus illius a tumulo erui et velut hostem 
fidei extra locum fidelium procul poni. Guil. le Breton 1. c. p. 246....+ 
et ses os et ses cendres furent dispersés dans le fumier. Chroniq. de 
8. Denis in Bouquet 1. c. XVII. f. 396. Chron. Anon. 1. ¢, 

§ Mansi (Sacror. Conc. nov. et. ampl. Collect. Venet. 1778.) XXII. f. 1080. 
Odor. Raynaldus ad ann. 1215. XIII. f. 220, 221. 

|| Compare Cramer, VII. p. 105, who is of opinion with Thomasius, that 
Amalric had formed his positions out of the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius, 
and especially out of the work of Johannes Erigena, in the ninth century, 
upon the nature of the universe. In this also Tennemann agrees, when 
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in particular, doubt whether he gathered them from the genuine 
writings of Aristotle, as is commonly supposed.* 


he says (1. c. p. 321): ‘ They are formed no more out of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, than they are out of the Aristotelian, but directly out of Scotus 
Erigena.’ How much Amalric had in common with Scotus Erigena, is 
evident. Let any one only compare his pantheistic view of God (de Nat. 
Div. [. 12): ‘ Deus est principium, medium, et finis.’ . . . V. 20. Dedic. ad 
Max. Schol.: ‘ita ut et Deus omnia sit et omnia Deus sint.’ Also, in the 
supposition, that the distinction of the sexes and carnal intercourse are a 
consequence of sin (de Nat. Div. IT. 6), and that after the resurrection of 
the body, which however will rise as spirit, as the original spiritual body, 
the difference of sexes will cease (de Nat. Div. IV. 18, Il. 6), and so forth, 
there is an agreement with the doctrines of Scotus, which cannot be mis- 
taken. Compare Schmid, T'he Mysticism of the Middle Ages (der Mysticis- 
mus des Mittelalters, Jena 1824), p. 123, f. Tennemann, l. c. pp. 77, 81, &e. 
Helfferich, die Christliche Mystic, Gotha, 1842, IL. pp. 66, 73, 86, 102, 105, 
109, &e. The same view is taken by Hurter, History of Pope Innocent ITT. 
(Geschichte Papst Innocenz III.) IL. p. 223. 

* All the authorities agree in stating that the writings of Aristotle, whether 
genuine or spurious, which are said to have given rise to the heresy of 
Amalric, were prohibited in consequence of the decree of the Council of 
Paris, in 1209. Chroniq. de 8. Denis 1. c¢. f. 397. Guil. le Breton 1. e. 
p- 246. Dans ce temps on lisoit a Paris des ouvrages composés, dit-on, par 
Aristote et qui apprenoient la metaphysique. Ls avoient été récemment 
apportés de Constantinople, et traduits du Grec en Latin. Chron. Turon. 
ad ann. 1208. 1. ¢. f. 1046. Chron. Rob. Altissiodorensis Prem. Canonici 
in Bouquet XVIII. f. 279. Du Plessis (Collect. Indic.) I. f. 182—135. 
The question, as to what these writings of Aristotle were, has been examined 
with great learning and ability by Jourdain, in his ‘ Recherches critiques 
stir l'age et l’origine des traductions Latines d’Aristote et sur des commen- 
taires Grecs ou Arabes, Paris 1819. He sums up his remarks, which extend 
from p. 30 to p. 214, in the following results :—1. That the sentence of the 
council applied only to the works on Natural Philosophy. 2. That by the latter 
we are not to understand the complete Physics of Aristotle, but the abridg- 
ment made by the Jew, of which Albert speaks, or some extracts of Avicenna 
or Alyazel, published under the name of the Greek Philosopher. 3. That at 
first the Metaphysics were only known by similar extracts, and that the sen- 
tence of Robert de Courcon could not have been aimed at the complete Meta- 
physics. 4. Lastly, that we must explain the text of Guillaume de Breton by 
assuming that, at the time at which he wrote, towards 1220, the Greek text 
of the Metaphysics had been brought to Europe, and was beginning to be 
translated. Comp. Gieseler II. 2, p. 352. The above-mentioned sentence 
of condemnation was, indeed, repeated in 1215, by the Cardinal Legate 
Robert Courgon (Jourdain, p. 206), but as early as April, 1231, it was 
partially withdrawn by Pope Gregory IX. Comp. Du Plessis, I. f. 133. 
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We may, perhaps, indicate the opinions of Amalric in a general 
way, by saying that they were an union of the scholastic and 
mystical philosophy, with the Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic. 

The erroneous doctrine which was mainly laid to his charge, 
according to the concurrent testimony of all the authorities, and 
on account of which he was accused as early as the year 1204, is 
of an evidently mystical character, and is found, particularly as an 
inward union with Christ, in pretty nearly all systems of mystical 
theology. This error consisted in his maintaining, that every 
Christian must regard himself as a member of Christ, and that no 
one could be saved who did not assent to this view. It is clear 
that this doctrine, by itself alone, could give no offence to the most 
orthodox Catholic, and could only be objected to by the church, i 
consequence of the meaning that was given to it, the position which 
it occupied in the system of its author, and the consequences which 
might be drawn from it. And the chronicler supplies us with a 
hint which throws much light upon the matter, when he adds, 
that this error was especially attacked because Amalric had boldly 
declared it to be as important as the birth and sufferings of Christ 
or the other articles of faith, among which he wished to place the 
above-mentioned doctrine.* 

This view of the mystical character of the theological doctrines 
of Amalric is supported by his opposition to the observance of 
external good works, which the church commanded, and to the 
meritorious nature of religious ceremonies, and the like, in whieh 
he agreed with the other heretics, although from different reasons. 


While, for instance, the Albigenses, on account of their hatred of 


the church and of all ecclesiastical institutions in general, and the 
Waldenses, on account of a more accurate conception of the Serip- 
tural doctrine of the insufficiency of all our own works, rose up 
to oppose so many ancient regulations of the church; the reason for 


* Guillaume le Breton 1. c. f. 244. C'est pourquoi, dans la théologie 
méme, il osa assurer constamment que tout Chrétien étoit tenu de croire 
qu'il étoit un membre du Christ; que personne ne pouvoit étre sauve si 
n’avoit cette opinion, pas plus que s'il ne croyoit pas a la naissance et ala 
passion du Christ, ou aux autres articles de Ja foi, parmi desquels il osoit 
dire audacieusement qu’on devoit compter celui-la. Chron. de 8S. Denis 
l.c. f. 896. Capefigue (Histoire de Philippe-Auguste. Paris 1829.) IL 
p. 198.... il ajoutoit aux lecons des Popiliciens que tous et chacun des 
hommes étoient membres du corps de Christ. 
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Amalrie’s opposition was the exalted nature of the bliss which,is 
effected by the inward union of the heart with Christ, and by 
Christ dwelling in us.* Accordingly he expressed himself, as we 
see by the condemnation of his doctrines in the fourth Lateran 
Council, against the use of incense in the church, the invocation of 
saints, and the doctrine of transubstantiation.t The general view 
which we have given of his sentiments is still further supported by 
his pantheism, since he expressly taught that all creatures return 
at last into God, and become part of the Deity.t 

Besides this tendency to mystical theology, we are informed that 
Amalric held other opinions which are said to have been contained 
in a book ‘On Physics,’§ which was condemned at Paris, in con- 
sequence of this heresy, and which is ascribed by some writers to 
Aristotle, by others to David of Dinant,|| and by others again to 
Amalric himself. However this may be, so much is clear, that 
this book was the source from which Amalrie derived his pantheism. 


* It hardly needs remark that Amalric agreed with the other heretics in 
opposing the Pope and the Romish church. Comp. Du Plessis, I. f. 130. 
‘Dicebat enim, quia Papa esset Antichristus, et Roma Babylon.’ 

+ Mansi. Coneil. vol. XXII. f. 1080. . . . ‘ convictus est viginti errorum, 
quorum unus erat, corpus Christi non magis esse in sacramento eucharistie, 
quam in qualibet alia re. . . . Thurificationem, qua in Ecclesiis utuntur, 
idololatriam vocabat.’ Guillaume de Nangis in Guizot 1. c. XIII. p. 
104... . ils disoient. . . . que la confession, le baptéme, l'eucharistie et 
les autres sacremens, sans lesquels il n’y a point de salut, ne seroient plus 
dusage désormais, mais que chacun pouvoit étre sauvé s'il étoit inspiré par 
la seule griice intérieure du S. Esprit, sans aucun acte extérieur. Comp. 
also Gieseler IT. 2. p. 351. 

+ Mansi, as above. ‘Docebat omnes creaturas in fine in Deum redire 
et in ipsum converti, ut sint unum individuum cum ipso. Ptolemei 
Lucensis. .... Historia ecclesiastica (in Muratorii Rerum Italicarum 
Seriptores. Mediol. 1723.) XI. f. 1122. 

§ hicewr. 

|| Tennemann, |. c. VIIL. 1. p. 325. 

q Itis true that this statement is found in a suspicious author (Chron. 
Fratris Francisci Pipini, Bonon. ord. Pred., in Muratori, 1. whose 
work contains very insipid and inaccurate compilations (Muratori calls him 
consarcinatorem sive honestum pradonem); but it nevertheless deserves 
some consideration, because in it alone do we find those subtilitates Almarici 
which are so ofteu mentioned,—because the details, which the author cites 
in his account, cannot be considered as entirely fictitious,—and because 
these views are exactly in accordance with his pantheism. Du Plessis, I. 
f, 128, gives the same statement from some later work. 
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.He maintained, for instance, that God is everything, and that 
everything is God ; and that as the light is not seen by itself but 
in the atmosphere, so God is not seen by himself, but in created 
beings. He further asserted, that the ideas which exist in God 
are not eternal, but that they create and are created ; further, that 
God is the end of all things, because everything will return again 
into him, in order to rest unchangeably in God.* 

In addition to these opinions, which may be assigned to Amalrie 
with scarcely any doubt, there are several others attributed to him. 
‘those opinions are in any case falsely assigned to him, which were 
frequently proclaimed by the heretics of that time as peculiar to 
themselves; and it is on account of them that the disciples of 
Amalric have been erroneously classed with the heretics of a Mani- 
chean tendency bya French writer, who is otherwise distinguished 
by valuable historical researches.+ 

We further believe that the following sentiments also are falsely 
attributed to Amalric: the widely spread notion that the dominion 
of the Father lasted only as long as the law of Moses; that the 
advent of Christ destroyed the authority of the Old Testament; 


and that the new law has lasted only down to the present time, 
and that now the authority of the New Testament must come to an 
end, and the dispensation of the Holy Spirit begin, in which Con- 
fession of sin, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, will no longer have 
any place, but, without any external act, that man only will be 
saved who shall be filled inwardly with the grace of the Holy 
Spirit.t It is evident that the last part of this assertion, which 


* Chron. Pipini 1. c. f. 632. Hic Amalricus asseruit ideas, que sunt 
in mente divina, et creare et creari, quum secundum Augustinum nihil nisi 
eternum atque incommutabile sit in mente divina. Dixit etiam, quod ideo 
finis omnium rerum dicitur Deus, quia omnia reversura sunt in eum, ut in 
Deo immutabiliter quiescant, et unum individuum atque incommutabile in 
eo manebunt, et sicut alterius nature non est Abraam, alterius Isaac, sed 
unius et ejusdem, sic dixit omnia esse unum Deum. Dixit enim Deum 
esse essentiam omnium creaturarum et esse omnium. Item dixit, quod, sicut 
Jux non videtur in se, sed in aére, sic Deus nec ab Angelo nec ab homine 
videtur in se, sed in creaturis. Ptolemei Lucensis Historia eccl. 1. c.f. 587. ° 
Mansi l. c. XXII. f. 1080. Comp. Tennemann l. c. p. 320. 

+ Capefigue, Histoire de Philippe-Auguste, Paris, 1829, vol. 11. p. 198. 
So too Crévier, ].c. Comp. also Du Plessis, I. p. 128.. . . magna ex parte 
a quibusdam Catharis traditi, 131. Hurter, 1. JI. p. 225. 

t Guillaume le Breton 1. c. in Guizot IX. p. 244. Parmi d autres 
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belongs, undoubtedly, to Amalric, and forms an essential part of 
his system, was erroneously combined with some Montanist opinions. 

With respect to other views ascribed to Amalric, it must remain 
undecided whether they proceeded from him or his disciples; as, 
for instance, that there would have been no distinction of sex, if 
Adam had not sinned, and that in the resurrection there will not 
be two sexes ;* that love is of such mighty power that an action, 
which would otherwise have been a sin, ceases to be one if per- 
formed from a principle of love ;+ that he is reported to have 
denied the resurrection of the body, and the existence of paradise 


erreurs ils s'efforcoient impudemment d'affirmer que le pouvoir du Pére 
avoit duré tant que la loi de Moise avoit été en vigueur, que la venue du 
Christ avoit aboli la haute autorité de l'ancien testament et que la nouvelle 
loi a été en vigueur jusqu’a ce temps. Ils disoient qu’a l’époque ot nous 
étions, devoit finir l’autorité du Nouveau Testament et que le temps du 
St. Esprit commencoit, que dans ce temps la confession . . . ne devoient 
plus avoir lieu, &c. Guillaume de Nangis in Guizot XIII. p. 1038, 104. 
Comp. Gieseler IT. 2. p. 351. Tenneman l.c. p. 318,319. The position 
—that ‘Whosoever has the Holy Spirit, that is, whosoever is a true and 
living member of that kingdom over which the Paraclete rules, already 
possesses heaven,—follows naturally from the above view. Comp. also, 
Du Plessis I. f. 130. ... qui haberet cognitionem Dei in se, quam ipsi 
habebant, haberet in se Paradisum: qui vero mortale peccatum, haberet 
infernum in se, sicut dentem putridum. ‘Such an one, also, cannot sin 
any more, or, at least, in him sin loses its sting.’ Ibid.: Si aliquis est in 
Spiritu S. et faciat fornicationem .. . non est ei peccatum, quia ille Spiritus, 
qui est Deus, est in eo. 

* Ptolemei Luc. Hist. eccles. in Muratori 1. c. XI. f. 597... . quod, si 
homo non peccasset, in duplicem sexum partitus non fuisset nec generasset, 
sed sicut Angeli multiplicati fuissent, et quod in resurrectione non erit du- 
plex sexus, et etiam multa similia abominabilia. Chronic. Franc. Pipini in 
Muratori IX. f. 632. Mansi l.c XXII. f. 1080. : 

+ Chron. Franc. Pipini in Muratori IX. f. 632. Dixit etiam, quod in cari- 
tate constitutis (a phrase probably equivalent to having the Paraclete) 
nullam peccatum imputabatur, unde sub corporali specie pietatis sequaces 
ejus omnem turpitudinem libere committebant. Guillaume le Breton in 
Guizot XI. p. 244. Ils étendoient tellement la vertu de la charité qu’ils 
disoient que, si l'action qui autrement seroit un péché étoit faite en vue de 
la charité, elle cessoit d’étre un péché. C'est pourquoi ils commettoient, au 
nom de la charité, des vols, des adultéres et autres voluptés du corps, et 
promettoient aux femmes avec lesquelles ils péchoient, et aux simples, qu’ils 
trompoient, l'impunite de leur péché, annongant Dieu comme bon seule- 
Meht et non comme juste. Guillaume de Nangis in Guizot XIII. p. 104, 
Du Plessis [. f. 131. Hurter 1. c. IT. p. 224. 
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and hell ;* that God had spoken in Ovid just as he had in Augus- 
tine ;+ and other things of a like kind. 
It is evident from what has been said that Amalric played an 


important part in the theological development of that age, and 


that by means of his doctrines many things may be explained both 


in the mystical and scholastic philosophy. It is, therefore, going 
too far to brand his doctrines as insane.t} 


III.—THE CONDEMNATION OF AMALRIC AND HIS DOCTRINES 
BY THE SYNOD OF PARIS, 1210. 


From Martene, Thesaurus Anecdot. Vol. IV. f. 163. 


He sunt Hereses, pro quibus quidam sacerdotes et Clerici Parisiis 
igne examinati et consumti sunt, quia inventa est in illis iniqui- 
tas. Ex MS. Viconicasi. 1210. 


In hune modum detrahebant creatori qui creatura erant. Aue- 
toritas sancta sic loquitur, opera Trinitatis sunt inseparabilia. Hie 
contra. Pater a principio operatus est sine Filio et Spiritu Saneto 
usque ad ejusdem Filii incarnationem. Item auctoritas, solus 
Filius incarnatus. Hi e contra. Pater in Abraham incarnatus, 
Filius in Maria, Spiritus Sanctus in nobis quotidie incarnatus, 


* Mansi. 1l.c. XXII. f. 1080. Negabat resurrectionem corporum, pare- 
disum, infernum. ... . His disciples, like other heretics, are alleged to 
have supposed that the revelations, which the Holy Spirit wrought in them, 
were nothing else than the resurrection of the dead. Inde semet ipsos jam 


‘resuscitatos asserebant. Comp. Gieseler II. 2. p. 351. 


+ Mansi. 1. c. XXII. f. 1080. Deum sic locutum fuisse in Ovidio, sicut 
in Augustino. Du Plessis I. f. 130. 

t Mansi. 1. c. XXII. f. 982. . . . cujus doctrina non tam heretica cen- 
senda est, quam insana. 

Respecting the further propagation of this heresy, we find notices ex- 
tracted from Cesarius Heisterbachensis (Histor. lllustr. Mirac. V. 22.) in 
Du Plessis I. f. 131. ... cum ipsis hereticis circuierunt Episcopatum 


- Parisiensem, Lingonensem, Trecensem et Archiepiscopatum Senonensem in 


tribus mensibus et quamplures de eorum secta invenerunt. 

The principal ancient authorities for the life and opinions of Amalrie, 
cited in the notes to this article, are: Guillaume le Breton, in Guizot'’s 
Collection de Mémoires, &c., Paris 1820—1835, vol. XI.; Chronic. Anonymi 
Laudun. Canon. in Bouquet’s Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et dela 
France, Paris 1818, vol. XVIII. ; Chron. Turonense, in Martene’s Amplis 
sima Collectio, Paris 1724; and Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum una ¢ 
ampl. Collectio. Venet. 1771, vol. XXII. 
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Item auctoritas, Omnia sub sole vanitas. Hi e contra. Omnia 
unum; quia quicquid est, est Deus. Unde quidam eorum nomine 
Bernardus ausus est affirmare se nec posse cremari incendio, nec 
aliquo torqueri supplicio, in quantum erat, quia in eo, quod erat, 
se Deum dicebat. Tum Deus visibilibus erat indutus instrumentis, 
quibus videri poterat a creaturis, et accidentibus videri poterat ex- 
‘trinsecis. Hoc siquidem errore decepti, corpus Christi ante verbo- 
rum prolationem visibilibus panis accidentibus subesse conati sunt 
affirmare: cum e contra dicat auctoritas: accedit Verbum ad ele- 
mentum et fit Sacramentum. Quod sic exposuerunt: id quod ibi 
fuerat prius, formis visibilibus prolatione verborum subesse osten- 
ditur. Item Filius incarnatus, i. e. visibili forme subjectus; nec 
aliter illum hominem esse ac Deum, quia unum ex eis cognoscere 
voluerunt. Item Spiritus Sanctus in eis incarnatus, ut dixerunt, 
eis omnia revelabat : et heec revelatio nihil aliud erat, quam mortu- 
orum resurrectio. Inde semet ipsos jam resuscitatos asserebant ; 
fidem et spem ab eorum cordibus excludebant, se soli scientiz 
mentienses subjacere. Item de meritis presumentes, gratie de- 
rogantes, mentiti sunt bonorum baptismatis non egere parvulos 
ex eorum sanguinibus propagatos, si suze conditionis mulieribus 
carnali possent copula misceri. Item Filius usque nunc operatus 
est, sed Spiritus Sanctus ex hoc nunc usque ad mundi consumma- 
tionem inchoat operari. 

Hujus opinionis hominum quatuor sacerdotes, duo diaconi, tres 
subdiaconi comprobantur extitisse, qui XVIII. calendas Dec. juxta 
8. Honorati basilicam degradati, XLI. calendas mensis nom. infelici 
martyrio a seculo migraverunt. 


Decreta magistri Petri de Corbolio, Senonensis Archiepiscopi, Pa- 
risiensis episcopi et aliorum episcoporum Parisiis congregatorum 
super heereticis comburendis et libris non catholicis penitus 
destruendis. 


(In Martene, 1. c. IV. f. 166.) 


.. « . Quaternuli magistri David de Dinant infra natale epis- 
copo Parisiensi afferantur et comburantur, nec libri Aristotelis de 
naturali philosophia nee commenta legantur Parisiis publice vel 
secreto. Et hoc sub poena excommunicationis inhibemus. Apud 
quem invenientur quaternuli Magistri David a natali Domini in 
antea, pro heretico habebitur. De libris theologicis scriptis in 
Romano precipimus, quod episcopis diocesanis tradantur. 
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Il. 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD.* 


Severa of the most important topics of theological science 
are ably discussed in the valuable work of Dr. Payne on Divine 
Sovereignty, &c., and the fact that a third edition has been called 
for, is a proof that its merits have not been unappreciated. We 
propose to confine our attention in this article to the lecture on the 
Sovereignty of God, and shall begin by presenting our readers 
with a brief abstract of Dr. Payne’s reasoning: this is necessary 
to enable those of them who may not have the work at hand to 
follow us in the comments which, with unfeigned respect for the 
able and esteemed author, we shall offer on some of his views. 

He begins by defining ‘sovereignty,’ in its application to God, 
to be ‘his right to do whatever seems good in his sight,’ and 
he explains it as including his right in the first instance to create 
or not to create; when he created, to determine the kind and 
manner of existence to be imparted to each creature; and after- 
wards of acting towards the creatures whom he has formed as he 
pleases. There was nothing exterior to God to control this sove- 
reignty, but as it must be put forth under the guidance of his own 
most perfect and blessed nature, it resolves itself into the preroga- 
tive to manifest his own essential benevolence in any way that 
seems good to him ; and hence, sovereignty becomes the source of 
good to the creature and of good only. This, however, results 
merely from the benevolent character of the Creator, and not from 
any supposed right to the enjoyment of good on the part of the 
creature ; for the prerogative of God to do as he pleases with his 
creatures is founded not on his benevolence, but on his relation to 
them as Creator; so that, if the monstrous supposition were made 
of a malevolent Creator, the right to do with his creatures as he 
chose would still exist. If it be objected that the Creator cannot 
have a right to make an innocent creature miserable, it is replied 
that the objection falsely and absurdly assumes the existence of 
innocence without a moral system, whereas guilt and innocence both 
owe their existence to a moral system; accordingly we never speak, 


* Lectures on Divine Sovereignty, Election, &c., by G. Payne, LL.D. 
Third edition, enlarged. London: Gladding, City Road ; Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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except figuratively, of an innocent beast, because it is not a subject 
of moral government: hence, though the Creator, because he is 
benevolent, cannot be unkind to the animal, yet he has an abstract 
right to deal with it as he chooses: to deny this would be to re- 
move the right from its proper scriptural foundation—his relation 
to it as Creator. 

As, however, the great end of God in creation was to unfold his 
own character, that it might become the object of admiration, love, 
and confidence, as well as the instrumental cause of moral purity, 
it was necessary to create beings endowed with intellectual and 
moral powers. As these powers are inseparably connected with 
accountableness, the consequence was the establishment of a sys- 
tem of moral government which afforded opportunity for the 
display of another principle in the Divine conduct—the principle of 
equity—the distinguishing and exclusive office of which is, to give 
to all the subjects of the government the precise measure of good 
or of evil which they deserve. The establishment of a system of 
moral government did, however, more than give opportunity for 
the display of Divine equity; it brought the conduct of God 
towards the subjects of that government under the habitual con- 
trol of this principle. At the same time, though the sovereignty of 
God is thus controlled, it is not annihilated; it is only controlled 
so far as is necessary to secure the purposes of moral government, 
and hence it may be displayed even where equity would seem to 
forbid, provided it can be done without injuriously interfering with 
those purposes ; for example, in the case of universal transgression, 
which, at first view, would seem to preclude the exercise of sove- 
reignty, sovereignty may indulge its gracious promptings if a 
method can be devised by which the efficiency of the law and the 
consequent stability of the government can be as effectually sus- 
tained, as though equity alone were allowed to rule. 

Dr. Payne goes on to remark, that these statements in reference 
to Divine sovereignty are adapted to teach us—First, that the 
supremacy of God is not to be confounded with his sovereignty, 
his supremacy indicating his rank in the universe and the uncon- 
trollable dominion which he possesses over all, and, therefore, pre- 
supposing the existence of beings to be governed, whilst his 
sovereignty carries us back to a period anterior to creation, as both 
the act and mode of creation are traceable to it alone. Secondly, 
that we ought not to conceive of Divine sovereignty as at all 
¥2 
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approximating to arbitrariness or capriciousness : it is not a right 
to act without reason, and, though its acts may often be inscrut- 
able to us, it is ever under the guidance of infinite wisdom and 
perfect holiness. Thirdly, that sovereignty is a source from which, 
as well after the establishment of a moral system as before, 
nothing but good can proceed. If in.a moral system evil be in- 
flicted, the evil proceeds from another fountain—the fountain of 
equity : the evil is the just desert of the transgressor, and it is the 
office of equity, not of sovereignty, to render to an individual his - 
due. Sovereignty never pains, never punishes at all; it commu. 
nicates nothing but good, and this where there is no equitable 
claim. Our author proceeds to notice an objection to these views, 
namely, that, in thus restricting the application of the term sove- 
reignty, a freedom is used with it which the manner in which it is 
employed in reference to earthly rulers does not warrant. He 
observes that, if the case were as thus represented, Divine and 
human governments are not always so precisely alike as to render it 
safe, in all cases, to reason from one to the other: but he also 
denies the assumption ; he regards a king as acting in a double 
capacity, that of a judge and that of a sovereign ; it is as a judge 
that he signs the death warrant, and as a sovereign that he trans- 
mits a reprieve ; and even in cases where a number are convicted 
of the same crime, and a part only are pardoned, whilst there is 
sovereignty exercised in exempting some from punishment, there 
is no need of any act of the will with regard to the rest; if there 
be any determination at all, it is a determination not to exercise 
sovereignty, not to interfere with the course of justice. 

Dr. Payne, having thus explained the nature of Divine sove- 
reignty, proceeds to exhibit some of its manifestations in reference 
to rational and accountable beings. It must be remembered that, 
even in a moral system, sovereignty is left free except where it is 
controlled by equity. Sovereignty does not act when acting is 
required by equity, for then equity acts, and hence it cannot 
reward or punish, because both are required by equity; and 
sovereignty cannot act in opposition to equity, and, therefore, 
cannot, except under certain circumstances, rescue a transgressor 
from punishment, because that is forbidden by equity: but in all 
other cases it is free to act, and it does act in the following, 
amongst other, forms. First, in the bestowment, on the subjects 
of the moral system, of various kinds and degrees of mental quali- 
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ties: as much of mind as is necessary to accountableness is, as a 
matter of equity, bestowed on all who are rendered responsible 
agents, but the higher powers of mind which are not necessary to 
accountableness, are at the disposal of sovereignty and are con- 
ferred in every variety. Secondly, in the degree.in which provi- 
dential blessings are communicated to men; there is great inequal- 
ity amongst mankind as to rank in society, as to property and 
asto the amount of bodily suffering which is endured, an inequality 
frequently arising from circumstances over which the parties have 
no control; in numbers of cases this inequality can only be 
ascribed to the Providential government of God, but if so it cannot 
be attributed to equity, for all have more of good than they de- 
serve, and therefore it must be traced to sovereignty. Thirdly, in 
the degree in which religious privileges are conferred upon men. If, 
in this respect, some nations are favoured above others, and if there 
is in the same nation an immense disparity amongst individuals, 
the distinctions can only be ascribed to the exercise of sove- 
reignty. ‘Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.’ 
The principal display of Divine sovereignty in reference to 
individuals is, however, in the exertion of that holy influence by 
which some are brought to the knowledge and belief of the 
Gospel. 

Such is a brief summary of Dr. Payne’s lecture. We fully 
agree with him in his definition of the term ‘ sovereignty,’ but we 
confess that we cannot concur in the sentiment that the right in 
which the sovereignty of God consists is not, in its own nature, 
under any control ab extra. Natural right must be founded on 
natural equity,—equity, not dependent, as to its essence, on the 
will and character of the Creator, but on the necessary fitness of 
things, and, therefore, so to speak, exterior to God: were there no 
such thing as natural equity, there could be no natural right ; if 
equity were dependent as to its essence on the will of the Creator, 
his moral perfection would mean no more than this, that he was 
what he willed to be; and, on the supposition of a malevolent 
Creator, he would be just as morally perfect as an infinitely bene- 
volent Creator. Lut if the right of God, in which his sovereignty 
consists, must be founded on natural equity, it must evidently be 
controlled by it, for it could not be naturally equitable to do that 
which was naturally inequitable. No doubt, an Almighty Creator 
has the power to do anything, but right and might are two dis- 
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tinct things, and hence, on the supposition, for the sake of argu. 
ment, of a malevolent Creator, whilst he might have the power to 
do as he would, he would not have the right to do injustice. Dr, 
Payne is, we conceive, perfectly correct in maintaining that the 
sovereign right of God, so far as his creatures are concerned, results 
from his relationship to them as their Creator, and not from his 
own moral perfection, and hence, that the abstract right of a sup. 
posed malevolent Creator would be exactly the same as if he were 
a perfectly holy and kind Being, but we believe that in both cases 
the right is necessarily limited by natural equity, and that the real 
difference would be, that in the one case the limits of the right 
would be totally disregarded, whilst in the other the will and the 
right would be perfectly accordant. We do not see how Dr. Payne 
can object to these views except he can give a definition of the term 
‘right,’ which shall exclude all notion of equity, and in that case 
he will resolve the sovereignty of God into nothing more than 
almighty power. But yet the question may arise whether, con- 
ceding that the right of sovereignty is, in its own nature, and 
independently of the Divine character, under the control of equity, 
there could possibly be circumstances previously to the institution 
of a system of moral government which would give to equity the 
opportunity to exercise any control. It seems to us that such 
circumstances are necessarily co-existent with the creation of animal 
life: it is said that God owes nothing to his creatures as such; 
we fully admit that he is under no obligation to confer good upon 
them ; they had no claim on him for life, nor can they have a claim 
for any of its enjoyments ; but whilst he is under no obligation to 
confer good, or to continue good after he has conferred it, we 
believe him to be under an equitable obligation not to inflict posi- 
tive and unmerited evil. There surely is a wide difference between 
an obligation to confer good and an obligation not to injure; the 
first may not be required by equity, and cannot be required of the 
Creator as such, but the second is a first and essential principle of 
equity. But if equity evidently requires that the Creator should 
not inflict positive and unmerited evil on his creatures, it will thus 
far control his right to determine, in the first creation of animal 
life, the kind and manner of existence, and his right afterwards to 
do with his creatures as he pleases,—that neither the kind and man- 
ner.of existence, in the first instance, nor the treatment afterwards, 
previously to the institution of moral government, shall be such as to 
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make existence a positive evil. Accordingly, there is more force 
than Dr. Payne will allow, in the objection that ‘ the Creator cannot 
have a right to make an innocent creature miserable ;? when he 
says that ‘the objection falsely and absurdly assumes the existence 
of innocence without a moral system,’ he overlooks the considera- 
tion that this is dependent on the sense in which the word ‘ inno- 
cent’ is used, and that the objection does not make the assumption 
he supposes, provided the word is employed not as indicative of 
positive virtue, but simply of the absence of that which alone 
forms a just ground for the infliction of punishment. In this case, 
whether the term ‘innocent’ be well or ill chosen, the force of the 
objection remains the same. 

It will, perhaps, however, be asked by some, How, if equity re- 
quires that the Creator should not inflict positive and unmerited evil 
on his creatures, the existence of suffering in the lower animals is 
to be explained? We will at once admit that if it could be proved 
that their suffering was such as to render their creation an evil, 
an objector to our views might fairly argue with us in this way, 
‘You allow that the God of the universe is possessed of perfect moral 
eacellence, and, therefore, that whether you can understand his con- 
duct or not, he cannot have acted inequitably ; but if so, seeing that 
he has made existence to the lower animals an evil, he must have had 
the right thus to deal with his creatures.’ It will be immediately 
perceived that this argument will leave us untouched if the hypo- 
thesis on which it rests cannot be established ; in other words, if it 
cannot be shown that life, with the susceptibilities of pain which 
the lower animals have, and which inevitably lead, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to the endurance of suffering, is a positive evil. It is 
not sufficient to prove that pain is an evil to an existing being; it 
may be an evil lessening the blessing of existence, and yet not a 
sufficient evil to counterbalance its enjoyments; and, excepting it 
went beyond that, it would not leave non-existence preferable to 
existence, and hence there would be no transgression on the part 
of the Creator of what we have represented as the limits of natural 
equity. But can it be proved that the susceptibilities of pain with 
which the lower animals are endowed, actually do more than 
counterbalance the enjoyments of life? On the contrary, do not 
the investigations of natural history lead to the conclusion, that 
the susceptibilities of pleasure are more than equal to those of pain, 
and that even the susceptibilities of pain are productive of greater 
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good than evil? If so, the objection falls to the ground. Nay, 
should there be any who doubt whether the investigations of 
natural history decisively prove this, we might demonstrate it to 
them by means of the very argument to which we are replying, 
for that argument is founded on the perfect moral excellence of 
God ; but if his perfect moral excellence proves that he cannot 
have acted inequitably, and, therefore, must have had a right to 
deal with his creatures in the way in which fact may prove that 
he has dealt with them, the same perfect moral excellence proves 
that he cannot have acted unkindly, and, therefore, that if he has 
endowed them with susceptibilities of pain, it could only be because 
such susceptibilities would, on the whole, be beneficial. The 
existence of suffering in the lower animals is, then, no valid objec- 
tion to the sentiment, that the Creator is required by equity not 
to inflict positive and unmerited evil on his creatures. 

The principal part, however, of Dr. Payne’s lecture is devoted 
to the consideration of Divine sovereignty in relation to creatures 
placed under moral government, and on this very important topic 
we must be permitted to offer a few observations. The right of 
God to establish a system of moral government presupposes, first, 
the creation of intelligent beings possessed of all the powers requi- 
site to accountableness; and, secondly, his right to subject such 
beings, in case of disobedience, to punishment. Now we shall not 
enter into the question whether God has a right to inflict any 
evil on his creatures short of making their existence a curse, for 
that right, irrespective of the question of obedience or disobedience, 
is inferrible from the preceding reasonings ; but let us ask whether 
he has not the natural right to make life itself a curse to the 
morally disobedient. What is moral disobedience but a wilful 
disregard of the claim of the Creator? If so, is not the forfeit 
of all claim on the Creator an equitable retribution? But the 
forfeit of all claim on the Creator is nothing more nor less than 
the forfeit of the only natural claim of the creature,—that of 
not being placed in worse circumstances by existence than if it 
had been left to non-existence. God, therefore, we conceive, has a 
natural right to make existence a curse to the morally disobedient 
creature, and if so, after having created beings susceptible of moral 
government, he must have a right to institute it. But granting 
his right, the question may further arise, whether he is bound by 
equity to exercise the right, or whether the exercise of it be 
entirely left to sovereignty. Now, it must be remembered, that, 
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previously to the existence of creatures possessed of the powers 
requisite to render them accountable, the principle of equity could 
exist only in God himself; there was no other being susceptible of 
it; accordingly, the love of equity in God would have respect sim- 
ply to his own conduct ; but the case is different after other beings 
have been formed susceptible of this virtue; then, the love of 
equity in God has respect not only to his own conduct, but also to 
theirs, and hence Divine equity may be explained as including 
something more under these new circumstances than what it pre- 
viously included. The equity of God, in relation to inanimate 
existence, has reference simply to what is due from him to him- 
self; and in relation to mere animal life, it has reference only 
to what is due from him to himself and to the creature; but 
in relation to moral agents, it has reference not only to what 
is due from him to himself and to the creature, but also to the 
approbation or disapprobation with which he is to regard the 
presence or absence of equity in the creature. We are aware that, 
according to this explanation, Divine equity is something more 
comprehensive in relation to mere animal life, than we have seemed 
to allow in our preceding reasonings, but the truth is, that under- 
standing Divine equity in its full sense as including what is due 
from God to himself, to his own attributes, to his own glory, all his 
actions may be resolved into equity, and, therefore, to make any 
distinction at all between equity and sovereignty, we were com- 
pelled to use the term as excluding all reference to what was due 
from God to himself, and merely including what was due from 
God to the creature. For the same reason we shall now continue 
to exclude from the term what God owes to himself, and shall 
confine it to denote these two particulars, What he owes to the 
creature, and The approbation with which he regards the existence of 
equity in the creature. We shall regard that as an act of sove- 
reignty and not of equity, which does not come under either of 
these heads, although it may, in the strict sense of the word, be 
an act of equity, because due from God to himself. 

Now, in the first of the two senses in which we use the word 
‘equity’ in its application to God, namely, as denoting what he 
owes to the creature, equity did not require that because he had 
created beings capable of virtue and vice, he should institute a moral 
government. The gift of reason is a great blessing conferred on 
man; the moral government of God, under which man is placed, 
is another great blessing ; but the bestowment of the one, though 
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it prepared the way for it, gave man no claim to the other. But 
though man had no claim on his Creator for the institution of a 
moral government, the prmciple of equity in God would prevent 
his being indifferent to the equity or inequity of his creatures, 
and would lead him to do that which would encourage equity and 
restrain inequity. Whilst, then, the establishment of moral go. 
vernment is not traceable to Divine equity, understanding by 
equity what is due to the creature, it is traceable to that principle 
of equity in the Deity which leads him to regard with approbation 
the existence of equity in the creature. 

The same principle of equity, to which the institution of a moral 
government is traceable, will exercise a control over the laws to be 
enacted, and the sanctions by which those laws are to be enforced; 
it will require that their construction shall be regulated by the 
following general principles. First, that there shall be no law 
with a penal sanction which it is impossible for the creature to 
obey ; this, indeed, is required by equity in the first sense in which 
we employ the term, namely, as denoting what is due from the 
Creator to the creature, for though the establishment of a moral 
government is not due, it is due not to inflict evil as a punishment, 
except there be demerit, and there can be no demerit in not doing 
an impossibility. Secondly, that there shall be no law requiring 
of the creature conduct which is naturally inequitable ; this, at first 
view, may also be supposed to be due from the Creator to the 
creature, because if injustice is done to any creature in obedience 
to a command of the Creator, it may be imagined to be, in effect, 
an injustice done to that creature by the Creator; but it must be 
remembered, that what is an act of injustice, when done by one 
creature to another, is not necessarily an act of injustice considered 
as done by the Creator to his creature, and if it is not an act of 
injustice considered as done by the Creator, it is not due from the 
Creator to the creature suffering from the act, that the law enjoin- 
ing it be not enacted; but though not due from the Creator to 
the creature, it is required of the Creator by that principle of 
equity which regards with complacency equity in the conduct of his 
creatures one toward another, for he could not love to see them 
act equitabiy and at the same time command them to act inequit- 
ably. This same principle of equity goes, however, further than 
this ; it not only requires that there be no law enjoining conduct 
naturally inequitable, but, Thirdly, that every duty of natural 
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equity be positively enjoined, and every offence against equity be. 
positively forbidden by law. If complacency with equity and the | 
disapprobation of inequity would lead the Deity to institute a 
moral government, they would equally lead him so to construct the 
laws of the government as that the end of promoting equity in his 
ereatures should be fully answered, and hence they would further 
lead, Fourthly, to the giving these laws all the sanction of reward 
and punishment which would be necessary to render them efficient : 
no reward is naturally due to the creature for obedience, but if 
reward be necessary to promote equity in his conduct, the love of 
creature equity which exists in God leads him to institute a reward ; 
the infliction of punishment on the disobedient is, as we have already 
seen, consistent with equity, and hence, if punishment be necessary 
to promote equity, the same principle in God which leads him to 
institute a reward also leads him to institute punishment, and this 
principle requires that the degree of punishment be such as is suffi- 
cient to answer the designed end. Such is the province of equity in 
the construction of the moral government of God ; but whilst equity, 
so to speak, imposed these restraints on sovereignty, it imposed no 
further restraints, and hence left sovereignty free in two important 
particulars, first, to enact any laws in addition to those required by 
equity, provided that they did not enjoin conduct naturally in- 
equitable, and, second, both to promise greater rewards and to 
threaten greater punishments than those actually required to pro- 
mote creature equity, provided the punishments be not so great as 
to be inconsistent with equity: at the same time, as God is a Being 
of infinite benevolence, these rights of sovereignty will be under 
the guidance of that attribute, and he will, therefore, make no laws 
unrequired by equity but what will be for the advantage of his 
creatures, and he will inflict no evil as a punishment beyond what 
is essential to the promotion of creature equity. 

There is yet one other point to be noticed in connexion with 
the moral “government of God. We have dwelt on the original 
institution of this government, and we have regarded God as the 
legislator, but to complete the survey we must also regard him as 
the executive. If it be asked what equity requires of God in case > 
his laws are obeyed, there can be no difficulty in answering the 
question, for equity evidently requires that the promised reward 
be conferred. This is due to the obedient creature, for although 
his obedience may not in itself merit the reward, the promise has 
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given a claim which did not previously exist ; but not only is it 
thus due to the creature, but, independently of its being due, that 
same love of equity, which led the Deity to append to laws pro. 
motive of equity the sanction of reward, would lead him to sustain 
the efficiency of such laws by bestowing the reward, when it had 
been earned. In case, however, the laws are disobeyed, the in- 
fliction of punishment is not due to the creature in the same way 
as in the contrary case the bestowment of reward is due, for 
though God cannot equitably give to the creature less of good 
than is due, he may give more, and for the very same reason he 
may give less of evil than is due; if he give more of good than is 
due, he does not injure the creature, neither does he injure him if 
he give less of evil. At the same time, though the natural equity 
which requires God to give to the creature the good due to him, 
will not require the infliction of punishment on the morally dis- 
obedient, that same love of creature equity to which we have fre- 
quently referred, which led to the establishment of a moral 
government, to the institution of laws enjoining equity, and to the 
affixing to these laws the sanctions of reward and punishment, 
will demand that the punishment be inflicted whenever incurred; 
for, if not inflicted, the efficiency of the laws would be taken away, 
and their sanctions become, in part at least, a dead letter. Butif 
such be the requirements of equity, is there any scope at all left 
for sovereignty? There is. Though equity gives the promised 
reward to the obedient, sovereignty may go further and give more 
than what was promised: and though equity requires the infliction 
of punishment on the disobedient, yet as it does not require it as 
something positively due to the creature, but only in order to 
sustain the efficiency of equitable laws, if sovereignty can provide 
for equally sustaining their efficiency in some other way, 
sovereignty is evidently at liberty to do so; and further, sovereignty 
may bestow what other blessings it pleases, and according as it 
pleases, so as the preceding requirements of equity are not 
touched. 

Such is our view of Divine sovereignty in connexion with moral 
government. It will be perceived that we fully agree with 
Dr. Payne in the point on which he lays chief stress—namely, that, 
whilst the moral government of God is under. the control of equity, 
it allows of the free exercise of sovereignty within this limit. At 
the same time we cannot but think him mistaken in confining the 
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principle of Divine equity to moral government, and to this 
mistake we attribute the sentiment that the institution of such a 
government gave room for the first development of this principle, 
and brought the Divine conduct towards the subjects of the moral 
government under its habitual control. We believe that Divine 
equity had respect to what was due to the creature, independently 
of the institution of any moral government, and that the regard of 
God to equity in the conduct of his creatures, so far from being 
the primary principle, resulted from his essential regard to equity 
in his own conduct; and hence that, though the institution of 
moral government gave him a fuller opportunity for the display 
of his own inherent equity, and indeed for the first display of it 
under the new form of regard to its existence in others, it had 
previously influenced the Divine proceedings in the creation of 
animate and irrational existence, and so influenced them that the 
Divine conduct was as completely under its control as it ever was 
afterwards. We cannot admit, in the language quoted from 
Mr. Hinton, that ‘the whole aspect of God’s ways in regard to 
the subjects of his moral government is changed from sovereignty 
to equity ;? no doubt. the first part of the proposition is true, 
that the method by which God deals with his accountable 
creatures is different from that by which he deals with creatures 
destitute of reason, but the change is not from sovereignty to 
equity. Sovereignty controlled by equity is in both cases the same 
ruling principle, and the change in the mode of action results 
simply from a change in the external circumstances; in the one 
case the equity which controls is simply the equity which regards 
what is due to the creature, whilst, in the other case, because 
the creature is in different circumstances, being itself susceptible 
of equity, it is the equity which regards not only what is due to ine 
creature, but also the existence of equity in the creature. 

When Dr. Payne defines the office of equity in a moral govern- 
ment to be, to give to all the subjects the precise measure, either 
oi good or of evil, which they deserve, we agree with him that 
this is an office of equity and not of sovereignty, but we could 
have wished that he had explained more distinctly what he meant 
by desert. The good or the evil is not in our view due to the 
obedient or disobedient in the nature of things, and independently 
of the existence of a moral government; it is due simply for the 
sake of maintaining the efficiency of such a government ; and this, 
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we apprehend, is Dr. Payne’s opinion, because he afterwards affirms 
that ‘the institution of moral government subjects the Divine 
sovereignty to control,’ (that is, to the control of equity,) ‘ only s 
far as is necessary to secure the purposes of that government? If 
we are right as to the ground of desert, there is evidently nothing 
contrary to equity in remitting punishment, provided it be done 
in such a way as to sustain unimpaired the authority of the 
government and of the laws; but if the ground of desert be in the 
nature of things, and independently of the institution of moral 
government, we do not see how punishment could possibly be 
remitted consistently with equity. 

With the remaining part of Dr. Payne’s lecture we generally 
agree. His work needs no recommendation of ours, or we would 
cheerfully accord it. We only wish that more of the writers of 
the present day had his powers for the investigation of difficult 
subjects in theology, and his facility for making their views in- 
telligible to their readers. 

R.A. 
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Wuew a leader of the front rank of those who are contending 
for truth and light is cut off by a sudden death, our first feeling 
is that of surprise, as if we had so identified the individual with 
the place which it was given him to occupy for a time, as almost 
to forget the law which is inseparable from human agency, that 
‘one generation passeth away, and another cometh.’ Recovered 
from the first shock of astonishment, and having indulged the 
natural impulse of sorrow for such a loss, we begin to inquire for 
enduring memorials by which the departed may still live amongst 
us in the undying energy of his works. Seldom is such a desire 
met by the prospect of such abundant satisfaction, as in the case 
of Dr. Chalmers. It is not our purpose now to endeavour to trace 


* Hore# Daily Scripture Readings by the late 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. In three volumes. Vol. I. Published 
for Thomas Constable, by Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh. Hamilton, 
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the outlines of that mental and moral greatness, by which he rose 
to so exalted a place in the highest ranks of that highest class of 
mankind, the Christian philosopher and teacher, who is at the 
same time the active Christian minister. This is a task for greater 
leisure and deeper thought than we can now bring to it. Our 
present object is to call the attention of our readers to this, the 
first-fruit of that surprising mass of sacred learning, which Dr. 
Chalmers is understood to have left behind him, in addition to the 
numerous works published in his lifetime, the high character of 
which is too well known to require any description. 

That the publication of these most interesting remains will be 
conducted with all the care and skill which such a task demands, 
the name of the editor, Dr. Hanna, will be to many a sufficient 
guarantee. We feel that we cannot better introduce our readers 
at once to the work and to its Editor, than by quoting the very 
lucid and well-written Preface, in which Dr. Hanna gives an 
account of the origin and contents of the ‘Hore Biblice 
Quotidianze.’ 


‘The two series of Biblical compositions now to be offered to the public, 


were commenced by Dr. Chalmers in October 1841, and continued with 
unbroken regularity till the day of his decease. Go where he might, how- 
ever he might be engaged, each week-day had its few verses read, thought 
over, written upon—forming what he denominated “ Hore Biblice Quoti- 
diane ;” each Sabbath-day had its two chapters, one in the Old and the 
other in the New Testament, with the two trains of meditative devotion 
recorded to which the reading of them respectively gave birth—forming 
what he denominated “ Hore Biblice Sabbatice.” When absent from 
home, or when the manuscript books in which they were ordinarily inserted 
were not beside him, he wrote in short-hand, carefully entering what was 
thus written in the larger volumes afterwards. Not a trace of haste, or of 
the extreme pressure from without to which he was so often subjected, is 
exhibited in the hand-writing of these volumes. There are but few words 
omitted—scarcely any erased. Instead of being a first and an only copy 
Written often in the midst of a multitude of engagements, they look more 
like the last and the corrected copy of one who had few other tasks than 
that of their preparation to occupy him. This singular correctness was a 
general characteristic of his compositions. His Lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans were written currente calamo in Glasgow, during the most 
hurried and over-burdened period of his life. And when, many years after- 
wards, they were given out to be copied for the press, scarcely a blot or an 
erasure or a correction was to be found in them, and they were printed off 
exactly as they had been originally written. 

‘In preparing the “ Hore Biblice Quotidiane,” he had beside him for 
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use and reference, the Concordance, the Pictorial Bible, Poole’s Synopsis, 
Henry's Commentary, and Robinson’s Researches in Palestine. These 
constituted what he called his “ Biblical Library.” “ There,” said he toa 
friend, pointing as he spoke to the above-named volumes, as they lay 
together on his library table, with a volume of the “ Quotidiane,” in which 
he had just been writing, lying open beside them, “There are the books I 
use—all that is Biblical is there. . I have to do with nothing besides in my 
Biblical study.” ‘Lo the consultation of these few volumes he throughout 
restricted himself. It would have interfered with—it would have defeated 
his primary design in commencing these compositions had he used the 
many other helps which were at hand—had he been led away by their 
employment into any lengthened critical, or historical, or doctrinal investi- 
gations. These writings were not intended to be the vehicles’ of learned 
research. They were not intended to constitute an elaborate exposition. 
He had no intention of drawing up for the use of others a regular Com- 
mentary on the Holy Scriptures. ‘The thought ,of others—the idea of 
publication, was not in his mind when he began to write. He used the 
pen in this instance for his own private benefit alone. Seeking to bring 
his mind into as close and as full contact as possible with the passage of 
the Bible which was before him at the time, he recorded the thoughts 
suggested, the moral or emotional effects produced—that these thoughts 
might the less readily slip out of his memory, that these effects might be 
more pervading and more permanent. His great desire was to take off 
from the sacred page as quick, as fresh, as vivid, and as complete an 
impression as he could—and in using his pen to aid in this, his object was 
far more to secure thereby a faithful transcript of that impression, than 
either critically to examine or minutely to describe the mould that made it. 
His own description of these “ Hore Biblice Quotidiane,” was that they 
consisted of his first and readiest thoughts, and he clothed these thoughts 
in what to him at least were the first and readiest words. Traces of his 
own peculiar phraseology do constantly occur, and yet in such a form as to 
demonstrate of that phraseology that it was as capable of condensation as 
of expansion—that it could be brief and aphoristic, or ample and many- 
volumed, as the time or the object might require. And yet—though both 
as to thought and expression of such instant and easy and natural growth— 
we have here the mature fruits of a whole lifetime’s study of the Divine 
Oracles, conducted by one who tells us more than once that the verse in all 
the Bible most descriptive of his own experience is the utterance of David, 
“My soul breaketh for the longing that it hath unto thy judgments at all 
times.” 

‘To the great mass of intelligent and devout readers of the Bible—the 
very manner in which these “ Hore Quotidiane” were prepared—the very 
object for which they originally were drawn up—giving to them as these do 
so unique a character, will not only deepen the interest with which they 
will be read—but will attach to them a value far beyond that which any 
larger measure of mere biblical scholarship embarked in their preparation 
could have bestowed. ‘To such, the reading of them may render something 
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of the same service which the writing of them rendered to their author, and 
render it all the more effectually, that he had his own and not their benefit 
immediately in view. It may be even hoped that many who have not been 
very frequent or very interested readers of the Holy Scriptures, may be led 
to look upon them with a different eye, whilst looking at them through the 
medium here held up—attracted by what will form to not a few the chief 
natural charms of these volumes—the extreme freshness and vividness with 
which each graphic narrative of patriarchal and prophetic times is here 
presented, as seen reflected in that life-like image made by it upon an eye 
of the most exquisite susceptibility. 

‘A glance into the volume of the “ Quotidiane” now presented to him, will 
satisfy the reader that it is not fitted for continuous or consecutive perusal. 
To be read intelligently it must be read along with the original text of the 
Bible; and to be read profitably, it must be read as it was written, in detail. 
In the form now given to it, it may not be found so suitable for domestic 
as for private use. By combining the “Hore Quotidiane” and “ Hore 
Sabbatice,” making in each such modifications as may be necessary, they 
may at some future time be formed into a suitable guide and accompani- 
ment to Family Devotion. Into whatever shape, however, they may ulti- 
mately be cast, it has been thought advisable that, in the first instance, 
they should be presented to the public as nearly as possible in the same 
state ia which they were left by their author. 

‘The “ Hore Biblicee Sabbatice” differ both in form and substance from 
the “Hore Biblice Quotidiane.” Written amid the quiet of the day of 
rest, they rise to a higher region, and breathe a calmer and a holier air. 
They are contemplative and devotional, passing generally into direct 
addresses to the Deity. But though springing from and grounded upon 
the portions of Scripture which had just been read, these Sabbath Musings 
are not limited to the topics which the Scripture passages embrace. The 
meditative faculty takes its flight from one or other of the elevations to 
which the Word has raised it—but it soars freely and broadly away. And 
the region oftenest visited, and from which it brings the richest treasures, 
isthe inner circle of the private and the personal. References are con- 
tinually occurring to those incidents, whether of a public or more private 
character, by which he was particularly interested, or wherein he was 
personally engaged. Full and unrestrained expression of his convictions 
and impressions in regard to these is often given, whilst in the great and 
sacred matter of his own personal intercourse with God—in his commun- 
ings with spiritual and eternal things—the innermost movements of his 
spirit are here spread out to us, even as he spread them out beneath that 
eye which seeth in secret. The private journal which he had commenced 
in Kilmany having years before been discontinued, these “ Hore Sabba- 
tice” might fitly be described—if the expression were allowable—as the 
Sabbath diary of the last six years of his life. He kept them in strict 
seclusion. The “ Quotidiane” volumes lay where access was not forbidden 
—they were shown occasionally to a familiar friend; but to no eye—not 
even to that of his nearest relative—were the “Sabbatice” ever exposed. 

VOL, IV. Z 
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Whilst no difficulty, therefore, was felt as to the publication of the one, & 
difficulty has been felt as to the publication of the other. It was a region~ 
that secret chamber of his innermost thoughts and emotions—which lay 
very deeply buried from the public eye—which he never voluntarily ex. 
posed—which he sensitively guarded against access and invasion. Ought 
that veil which he drew so carefully around it to be lifted off—ought that 
to be exposed to the public eye which he would himself have so sensitively 
shrunk from presenting to it? This is a question in some of its applica. 
tions of exceeding difficulty; but yet surely there are the highest and best 
reasons for lifting up that veil—at least so far that those who have seen 
him only as he walked in all the colossal proportions of his loftier and mor 
radiant manhood among his fellow-men—or heard him only as the full. 
toned swell of his marvellous oratory rose high above the highest pitch to 
which human eloquence is wont to reach—should see him also, as he bowed 
in simple, sincere, profound humility, when alone in the presence of God— 
should hear him, also, as in tones so low, so deep, so earnest, he breathed 
out his confessions and desires and aspirations into the ear of the Holy 
One. 


‘In closing these prefatory notices, I may be permitted to add, that itis 
in obedience to the express desire of my venerated father-in-law, that I 
have undertaken a trust which has fallen so unexpectedly into hands s 
unprepared to execute it. The mournful and anxious labour of execution 
is lightened by the thought—that those lips which have already fed s0 
many shall be opened afresh—and that he, though dead, shall still be heard 
as if speaking in the midst of us. He cannot now to these new words 
spoken to us, add his own prayers on their behalf; but how many ar 
there—and of these not a few whom he first taught to offer the effectual 
fervent prayer of faith—who will need no other invitation than this sugges 
tion conveys—to unite in supplicating the Spirit of all truth and grace to 
accompany with his own vivifying energy these volumes as they are now 
sent forth. 

‘W. 


To this exposition very little need be added. It is clear how 
thoroughly the work possesses that admirable quality, so rare in 
modern books, of flowing direct from the mind, and not from the 
library, of its author. Without going all the length with Plato, 
in saying that ‘letters are the corruption of learning,’ we have n0 
doubt that a new life and freshness would be infused into ou 
literature, if authors thought more, perhaps if they read less, 
certainly if they more thoroughly digested what they read, and 
gave forth to the world not the crudities which they have them 
selves only just devoured, but the vital blood, the sinew, and the 
flesh—the results of knowledge in a form fit to exercise and to 
communicate power. In the book before us we see one of the 
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greatest scholars as well as the greatest thinkers of the age pur- 
posely shutting up his books, and bringing to the study of the 
sacred volume scarcely any other help than that supplied by his 
own well-trained mind, and his own prodigious memory; sitting 
down to that study, be it added, with that sense of dependence on 
Divine illumination which must, of necessity, have more than ever 
forced itself upon such a man, placed in such circumstances. The 
result must, of necessity, be profoundly interesting and instructive ; 
and we assure our readers that they will find it so. 

The structure of the work of course precludes any general 
account of its contents. They are as varied as the subjects which 
arise in the course of the sacred books themselves, and as the 
sources of illustration and speculation which the acute and well- 
furnished mind of the commentator had at its command. A few 
specimens therefore must suffice, to give a notion of the work. 

As might be expected, Dr. Chalmers is ever ready with illustra- 
tions from physical science. The very first page of the ‘ Hore 
Biblice’ contains the following remarks on the much-vexed ques- 
tion of the world’s age :— 


‘Genesis i. 1—13.—In the beginning the world was created. In the 
beginning Christ, not was created, but Christ was. (Johni.1.) And God 
possessed wisdom in the beginning of His way. (Prov. viii. 22.) Christ 
was with the Father ‘before the world was.” (John xvii. 5.) And wisdom 
was possessed by the Lord “ before His works of old.” The antecedency of 
the Logos to all creation, Himself therefore uncreated, is in harmony with 
these passages. 

‘The beginning spoken of here has been variously estimated. My own 
opinion, as published in 1814, is that it forms no part of the first day— 
but refers to a period of indefinite antiquity when God created the worlds 
out of nothing. The commencement of the first day’s work I hold to be 
the moving of God's Spirit on the face of the waters. We can allow 
Geology the amplest time for its various revolutions without infringing 
even on the literalities of the Mosaic Record—while Nature herself bears 
Witness to the need of a creative interposition, more especially for the later 
part of the work of the third day—even though geologists should be able 
to assign a competent natural process for the former part of that day's work. 
If the one could be executed by the old laws of matter, the other requires 
new dispositions—these incontestable evidences of a directing wisdom in 
the formation of the actual economy of things. 

_ ‘l4—24.—The sixteenth verse is perhaps retrospective, as the first and 
part of the second are. At all events the language admits of being so 
tendered as to signify that on this fourth day the lights were not made first 
to exist, but made to be for signs and the division of time, which they could 
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only be by the dispersion of those dark and heavy vapours which might 
have altogether obscured the firmament from the view of the earth. This 
solution is strengthened by the philological arguments of Rosenmiiller; 
and even Granville Penn, the greatest of all our recent alarmists, has a 
theory by which to dispose of the imagination that the heavenly bodies 
were formed on the fourth day. If geology can make good periods of solar 
darkness, it were in further harmony with our views. 

‘ By the organic creations of the fifth day the evidence for a God grounded 
on collocation,* which forms by far the clearest and most effective testimony 
given by the phenomena of matter to the fact of an intelligent fabrication 
of the world, is greatly multiplied and extended beyond what it had been 
by the work of the third day.’—pp. 1, 2. 


With equal certainty might we predict that the late distin- 
guished Professor of Moral Philosophy would not, in the physical, 
forget the metaphysical. And here it gives us the greatest 
pleasure to meet, in the very threshold of his work, with so clear 
and decisive a testimony as the following to his conviction of the 
existence of those truths for which we contend as ¢ranscending the 
bounds of mere sensation or experience, as an essential and eternal 
possession of our nature. 


‘ By the work of the sixth day God hath imprinted still more manifold 
traces of His hand in the evidence of collocation—Let me make this use 
of the information that God made man in His own image. Let it cure me 
of the scepticism which distrusts man’s instinctive beliefs or perceptions. Let 
me recollect that.in knowledge or understanding we are like unto God—and 
that in His light we see light. He would not practise a mockery upon us by 
giving us constitutional beliefs at variance with the objective reality of things, 
and so as to distort all our views of Truth and of the Universe. We were 
Sormed in His image intellectually as well as morally ; nor would He give us the 
arbitrary structure that would lead us irresistibly to believe a lie. —pp. 2, 8. 


The eagerness and success with which Dr. Chalmers cultivated 
mathematical science is very generally known; and many examples 
might be quoted from this, as from his other works, of that 
invaluable habit, which such studies foster, of bringing to the 
exact test of number and quantity all questions in which those 
relations are involved. Witness the quiet ease with which he 
disposes of a fancied numerical law in a chronological series. 


‘I may here state a single error of Mr. Cunningham in his scientific 
chronology, who founds on the number of intervals between one event and 


‘* See Dr. Chalmers’ Works, vol. i. pp. 191—228. 
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another which are divisible by 7 or its powers. He does not consider the 
immense number of intervals furnished by a given number of chronological 


events. Eight hundred such would furnish A} 788 x 799 = 319600 in- 


tervals—whereof by the doctrine of probabilities there is the chance of 
45657 being divisible by 7, and 6522 being divisible by 49 or 7? and 932 
by 343 or 7%, &c. And yet still he tells us of a recondite wisdom in the 
whole scheme of Providence and Prophecy, because of so many of the 
numbers of years between one event and another being divisible by 7 or 
the powers of 7. It were of importance, ere we gave in to his conclusion, 
first to ascertain how many should be so divisible by the doctrine of 
chances, and to see whether there is any marvellous excess over that 
number. There is something grotesque in his fixing on some such interval 
as that between the death of Arphaxad and the league of Smalcalde, and 
then telling us that because of its being divisible by 7 or 7%, there must be 
some deep-laid scheme of Providence in all this, when so very many of 
these chronological intervals must have this property. The same may be 
said of his Timal Fractions.’—p. 19. 


In fact, within the limits of this one volume, we might find a 
series of most important hints and statements in almost every 
department of science, excepting of course the merely technical ; 
but we must content ourselves with one more extract, bearing 
upon an important point of sacred history. 


‘Genesis xiv. 1—16.—At this rudimental stage in the history of the 
world, the kingdoms were small; and those who governed them, though 
dignified by the name of kings, were very petty chiefs. We recollect an 
infidel jest of Voltaire’s on the insignificance of the district of Judea— 
from whence he would insinuate how unlikely it is that a place so limited 
should have been the real theatre of transactions and events which, if 
authentic, are far the most important that ever took place for the destinies 
of our species. There is something in our view highly unphilosophical in 
such an observation—as if the same play of essential interests and feelings, 
and the same manifestation of highest principle, the same lessons, the same 
moral, could not be as effectually exhibited within the limits of a narrow 
as within those of the widest materialism. There is no country which, 
apart from revelation, has bequeathed greater examples or done more for 
the civilisation of our race than ancient Greece—yet look to the smallness 
of its territory, and see how all that is greatest and most.imposing in 
secular history was condensed there within a space far more contracted 
than was the land of Judea or the kingdom of Scotland, which last may, in 
her Church contests and by the doings of her Church, give forth lessons 


which may influentially and most importantly tell through the whole of 
Christendom.’—p. 23. 


_ Dr. Chalmers is rich and racy in his treatment of the positive 
institutions of the Mosaic legislation. The eagerness with which 
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he throws himself into the discussion of the meaning of the type; 
and the unction with which he expatiates on the spiritual force of 
the antitype, are peculiarly instructive and refreshing. We choose 
the following from many examples of the pious reflections which 
arise spontaneously in his mind at every fit occasion :— 


‘ Exodus xxviii. 36—43.—The sentiment of holiness to the Lord we can. 
not misunderstand, and O that we adequately felt it. We are at a loss, 
however, for any antitype by which to make good an analogy with the 
forefront of the mitre viewed asa type. There seems a sacrificial virtue 
ascribed to it here—as if Aaron in putting it on bore the iniquity of the 
children of Israel, and obtained acceptance for them—amid the sins, more 
especially of their holy things. Very precious, however, are the thoughts 
suggested by this ordinance, when it leads us to look on the acceptance not 
of our persons only, but of our services, for the sake of Christ, as if looked 
to not in themselves, but in the pure gold of our High Priest’s righteous- 
ness. Give us, O Lord, acceptance in the Beloved—look upon us in the 
face of Thine Anointed. The crown of Aaron directs us then not so much 
to Jesus Christ as our Propitiation, but to Jesus Christ as the Lord our 
Righteousness .. . . In the last direction given for the clothing of the 
priests, we should recognise the Divine sanction given to decorum and 
modesty, and the Divine indignation against the first approaches or appeat- 
ances of what is impure.—My God, let not the social virtues monopolise all 
my moral regards or reverence: I pray that Thou wouldst invest me with 
the beauties of holiness—and plant within me a resolute, sensitive, and 
high-toned recoil from all that is impure or unholy..—pp. 168, 169. 


We must close these specimens with a few words, which we 
select chiefly for the interesting light in which they exhibit an aged 
Christian parent realising, even in a higher sense, the profound 
adage of our great living poet—recalling the thoughts of his child- 
hood, and fondly dwelling on their recurrence in the mind of his 
infant grandson ; but we must also confess that we are glad to put 
on record the high opinion which Dr. Chalmers entertained of a 
most meritorious work. 


‘I feel now as if entering on the daylight of history, and emerging from 
the obscurity of its earliest dawn. And I may here record the effect of old 
associations with the Bible narratives which are now before me. I feel 
quite sure that the use of the Sacred Dialogues as a school-book, and the 
pictures of Scripture scenes which interested my boyhood, still cleave to 
me and impart a peculiar tinge and charm to the same representations 
when brought within my notice. Perhaps, when I am mouldering in my 
coffin, the eye of my dear Tommy * may light upon this page, and it is 


‘* His grandson, Thomas C. Hanna, then in his sixth year. 
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ible that his recollections may accord with my present anticipations of 
the effect that his delight in the Pictorial Bible may have in endearing still 
more to him the holy word of God. May it tell with saving effect on his 
conscience, in whatever way it may affect his imagination; and let him so 
profit by its sacred lessons of faith and piety, that, after a life of Christian 
usefulness on earth, we may meet in Heaven, and rejoice for ever in the 
presence of our common Father.’—p. 20. 


These extracts, taken almost at random from the whole work, 
exhibit, as the work itself does of course far more conspicuously, 
the Christian, the philosopher, the theologian, something of the 
patriot, but, above all, the man—with all the frank and genuine 
manliness of his character in heart, and mind, and language— 
though accomplished in all science, yet still simple as a child. 
We could almost say that it is such a work as a child might write, 
if he had the necessary knowledge. It is chiefly in this that 
consists the inexpressible charm of the ‘ Hore Biblicee Quotidiane.’ 

What we have to say further of the life and character of Dr. 
Chalmers, we reserve until the publication of his Memoirs, which 
we are happy to find announced as in preparation. And we would 
take the opportunity of directing the attention of our readers to 
the request, which Dr. Hanna has published, for the use of any 
letters or other information bearing upon the subject. 

It only remains to mention the form and contents of the present 
series. The works contained in it will be—in addition to the 
Hore Biblice Quotidiane and Sabbatice—Theological Institutes, 
containing Dr. Chalmers’s Lectures on Theology, recast by him- 
self into the form of a complete Treatise on Systematic Divinity, 
Lectures on Butler’s Analogy, and Discourses. The whole will 
form eight or nine octavo volumes, appearing quarterly, at a very 
moderate price, and in a style of excellence and beauty, as to print 
and paper, of which few publications of the kind furnish anything 
like a comparable example. 
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THOLUCK’S INTRODUCTION TO THE PSALMS. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION 
OF THE PSALMS. 


BY A. THOLUCK, D.D., PH.D., ETC.* 


Section I1.—The Psalter in the Christian Church. 


Tue Psalter cannot but be approached with a feeling of rever- 
ence even by him who merely considers, that this is the book in 
the words of which all God-devoted minds of the Jewish commu- 
nity and of the Christian church have, from the beginning, found 
the expression of their inmost emotions, and with the lamentations 
and promises of which they have drawn near to God in their 
wrestlings in prayer—the book which has been much used as the 
liturgical basis for the Christian services, and from which also the 
greater portion of Christendom in the present day borrows a con- 
siderable number of the most elevating sentiments for the same 
purpose. Jewish as well as Christian piety, as far as it has not 
been mere external formalism, has from the first derived its nourish- 
ment and growth from no book so much as from the Psalter. At 
some periods scarcely any other nourishment was offered to it; 
when, A.D. 1229, the Council of Toulouse prohibited to the laity the 
use of the Bible in general, the Psalter alone formed an exception. 
This diligent use of the Psalter as a book of devotion is to be 
accounted for even by the circumstance that it contains, certainly 
more than any other biblical book, the effusions of subjective feel- 
ings of piety, and, in that respect, immediately meets the wants of 
Christian devotion. As Luther says, ‘It is the Psalter’s noble 
virtue and peculiarity, that other books indeed speak loudly of the 
works of the saints, yet say very little of their words. But the 
Psalter is a pattern in that respect, wherefore it gives so good and 
sweet a fragrance, if one reads in it, that it not only relates the 


* It is but an act of justice to Professor Tholuck to state that the follow- 
ing paper is only a fragmentary translation of those passages of the Intro- 
duction to his invaluable work on the Psalms, which may be considered as 
embodying the leading ideas of the whole. The complete Introduction, 
which is four times as long as this paper, would far exceed our limits; 
but probably the abridgment will be better suited to the English reader. 
The last section, ‘On the Messiah,’ is too important to abridge ; and we pro- 
pose to give a translation of it in a future number. 
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works of the saints, but also their words, how they have talked 
with God, and prayed, and still talk and pray.’ What a powerful 
influence do the Psalms, even in our days, exert upon the religious 
life of Christians! They serve as prayers in the Catholic service 
of the mass, and in the Anglican Liturgy; in the greater part 
of the Reformed Church they are used as hymns; the Catholic 
pnest recites them daily in his Breviary; bound together with 
many editions of the New Testament, they serve, as it were, as a 
book of devotion even to Protestants. What historical description 
would it furnish, if one were to note down what spiritual expe- 
riences, what enlightenments, consolations, and struggles have, in 
the course of time, been occasioned by individual enunciations of 
the Psalms, what place they have occupied in the history of the 
heroes of the kingdom of God ! 

The Lord himself instituted the Lord’s supper whilst singing 
Psalms with his apostles, (Matt. xxvi. 30.) He testified to his 
disciples that in the Psalms also the features of his destiny were 
marked out, (uke xxiv. 44;) and, before his adversaries, he ap- 
pealed to a prophetic Psalm, as inspired by the Spirit, (Matt. xxii. 
43.) How he descried in the Psalms of David, as in a mirror, his 
own state of humiliation and exaltation, is perhaps in the strongest 
manner attested by the fact that, even on the cross, he expressed 
the distress of his soul, not in his own words, but in those of his 
ancestor and type, (Matt. xxvii. 46.) With Psalms God is praised 
by Paul and Silas at night-time in their prison, (Acts xvi. 25 ;) and 
Paul exhorts the Christian community to sing Psalms, (Col. iii. 16; 
Ephes. v. 19.) That Christians used to sing psalms at their agape, 
or love-feasts, as well as that pious couples used to sing psalms in 
an antiphonic, i.e., alternate manner, is, in the second century, 
recorded by Tertullian. Even from the first centuries the Psalms 
formed an essential part of Divine service. We gather from some 
passages of Augustin and other authors, that after the reading of 
the epistolic lesson of the New Testament a whole Psalm was sung, 
or partly sung, partly read—and indeed, in doing this, their 
original order in the Psalter was adhered to. After that there 
followed the reading of the Gospel. This singing was not, as in 
the later Roman Catholic Church, a chanting of the choir, but 
congregational singing. Yet in its mode of execution there existed 
some variety and change. Hilary, Chrysostom, and Augustin 
mention, that the hymns were frequently sung by the whole con- 
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gregation ; sometimes, however, they were recited by individual 
persons, whom the rest followed in thought; but in the oriental 
countries, and since the time of Ambrose also in the west, very 
frequently also by way of antiphony, so that the congregation, 
divided into two choruses, sang the single verses alternately, — 
now and then also in such manner that the precentor sang the first 
part and the congregation answered him, as e.g., in Psa. exxxvi,, 
with the words, ‘ For his goodness endureth for ever.’* 

Certain psalms were used for particular purposes. Thus, in the 
most ancient times Psa. li. was in an especial manner marked out as 
the penitentiary psalm, and as early as the time of Origen seven 
psalms received this name, viz., Psa. vi., xxxli., xxxviii., li., cii., 
exxx., exlii., and this indeed with a reference to the Old Testament, 
when the leper to be cleansed was seven times besprinkled, and 
when the Syrian Naaman was ordered to wash himself seven times 
in the Jordan. The morning service commenced with Psa. lxiii.; 
the evening service with Psa. cxli.: during Lent Psa. xxii. was 
sung, &c. 

But the Psalms did not exclusively serve for the purpose of 
public worship. In imitation of the three times of prayer, usual 
among the Jews, and which are mentioned in Dan. vi. 10, (comp. 
Psa. lv. 18; lix. 17,) it was considered proper to give utterance, at 
stated times, to the mental prayer which ought to pervade the 
whole inward life of the Christian, and here it was again words of 
the Psalter from which the form of expression was borrowed. In 
the fifth century the oriental monks used to pray psalms in the 
above-mentioned three hours of prayer, three psalms each time. 
But already as early as this the seven canonical hours of prayer of 
the Roman Church began to be introduced, for which purpose 
reference was made to the words of Psa. cxix. 164, ‘ Seven times 
a day do I praise thee because of thy righteous judgments.’ 

A third influence was exerted by the Psalms upon the expression 
of Christian piety, and upon the Christian worship in particular, 
inasmuch as from them, and in imitation of them, Christian hymn- 


* Both modes of singing are comprehended by the term ‘antiphonic’ 
This variety in the manner of singing the Psalms still exists in the Roman 
service, not only as regards the different festivals, but also different places. 
See, respecting the customs in the Roman church and in the ancient 
churches in general, the Sections de antiphonis and de psalmis in Gavanti 
Thesaurus sacrorum rituum, ed. Merati, Rome, 1738, in T. ii. 
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ology derived its origin. Although the hymns of praise mentioned 
in Ephes. v. 19, Col. iii. 16, may be taken simply as other names 
for the Psalms, yet we are certainly to understand by spiritual 
songs hymns suddenly inspired by the Spirit, (avrocyedidcopara.) 
From 1 Cor. xiv. 26, it is already clear that at that period the 
Spirit of God awakened, in that respect as in others, extraordinary 
powers in the congregation, and it is a remarkable circumstance 
that even in the Church of the second century the operation of the 
Spirit manifested itself so mightily, for Tertullian writes of that 
time that, in the assemblies of Christians, after the love-feast was 
finished, they were called upon, every one as well as he was able, 
to sing hymns to God either from Holy Scripture, or from his own 
spirit.’ It is evident that the former refers to the Psalms, the 
latter to free lyrical effusions, and doubtless the latter were de- 
veloped through the influence of the former.* 

‘ Because the Psalter,’ says Herder, ‘is composed with the greatest 
simplicity (for lyrically viewed nothing can be more simple than 
the parallelism of the Psalms—as it were a double chorus, asking 
and answering, correcting and confirming each other reciprocally), 
it appeared to a simple Christian congregation, as well in times of 
persecution as in moments of joy and hope, as a boon from heaven. 
Hence the early use of this book in the Christian Church ; hence 
from the earliest times, before Christian poets could exist, those 
loud songs by which their meetings attracted the notice of the 
Romans; they were Psalms.’ Moreover, we find the first Chris- 
tian imitations of the Psalms already in the New Testament itself, 
if, namely, we are allowed already to call the songs of Zacharias, of 
Mary, and of the angels at the nativity of the Lord, Christian 
songs.t The most ancient songs properly Christian were, as it 
seems, hymns to Christ, something similar to 1 Tim. iii. 16. The 
pagan governor Pliny wrote (about a hundred years after Christ) to 
to Trajan, that the Christians used to assemble on certain days before 
sunrise, when they first would sing hymns to the praise of Christ 
as their God. In the second century a Christian writer of the 
name of Cajus, (Apolog. c. 39,) says, ‘ How many psalms and odes 


* With this agrees Bachr, The Christian Poets and Historians of Rome, 
p. 4. Supplement to his History of Roman Literature. 

t Also 1 Tim. iii. 16, and Ephes. v. 14, are considered to be fragments 
of Christian songs of the earliest period. 
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of the brethren are there which from the beginning were composed 
by believers, and in which Christ was celebrated as God.’ This 
species of songs had for their pattern the hymns in the Psalms, 
From about the fourth century an influence from another quarter 
is indeed perceptible. For, in the western part of the world also, 
it now became customary to imitate the form of classical songs, 
whence sprang the hymns in the more limited sense of the word— 
the carmina in contradistinction from the cantica. Yet did these 
hymns less frequently obtain universal use among the people, and 
they became rather an occasion for the introduction of the strictly 
musical, i.e., artistic ecclesiastical hymnology. The ecclesiastical 
popular hymns, or choral singing, we therefore owe to the Psalms. 
Luther especially composed several hymns in imitation of the 
Psalms. After the Reformation the gift of spiritual song to 
which an impulse was given by Luther’s example, flourished 
vigorously and richly in the Lutheran church through free pro- 
ducts of the Christian spirit. The Reformed church, on the 
contrary, which believed herself bound to adhere more strictly to 
the words of Scripture even in her songs, adjusted the Psalms by 
a versification to their use as hymns in Divine worship, though of 
course such adjusted songs cannot sound nearly so fresh and 
natural as the free hymn. Such rhymed translations of the 
Psalms were adopted by the French, Swiss, Dutch, and English 
churches. 

Of how great importance the Psalms have been to individual 
great men with regard to their inward life, a whole series of 
testimony might be adduced to demonstrate. [Of the deeply 
interesting passages quoted by Tholuck from Athanasius, Ambrose, 
Augustin, Bernard, Luther, Calvin, Henricus Stephanus, A. H. 
Francke, Moser, Herder, and others, we regret to be under the 
necessity of limiting our translation to that of the passage quoted 
from Luther —feeling, however, that it is next to impossible 
adequately to render the pithy, and in some respect quaint, diction 
of the great reformer.] ‘A human heart is like to a ship ona 
troubled sea, driven by the winds from the four quarters of the 
world. Here pushes anxiety and dread of an impending calamity: 
there rushes in grief and sadness, caused by a present distress. 
Here blows hope and boldness, arising from an anticipated success ; 
there breathes security and joy, at present good. But such winds 
cause a man to speak with sincerity, and to open his heart, and to 
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ur it out from the very bottom. For he who is overwhelmed 
with fear and distress speaks very differently of calamity from him 
who revels in joy: and he who revels in joy speaks and sings very 
differently of joy from him who is overwhelmed with fear. It does 
not come from the heart, (as they say,) if one who is sad were to 
laugh, and if one who rejoices were to weep, that is, the bottom 
of his heart is not open, and nothing has proceeded out of it. But 
what is for the most part the contents of the Psalter, but such an 
earnest speaking in all sorts of winds? Where do we find finer 
words of joy, than in the Psalms of praise and thanksgiving? 
There you look into the hearts of all the saints, as into beautiful 
and lovely gardens, as it were into heaven; what fine, smiling, gay 
flowers there spring up of all sorts of fine, joyous thoughts towards 
God and his beneficence. Again, where do you find more sad, 
lamenting, and doleful words of sorrow, than in the Psalms of 
lamentation? There you again look into the heart of all saints, as 
into death, yea as into hell. How dark and gloomy is it there 
with all sorts of melancholy views of God! So also where they 
speak of fear and hope, they use such words that no painter would 
be able so to portray to you fear or hope, and no Cicero or orator 
to depict them.’ 
- Songs which, like the Psalms, have thus stood the test of three 
thousand years, contain within themselves a vitality for eternity. 


Section IIl.—On the Form, Division, Destination, and Use of the 
Psalter in the Old Testament Period. 


' The poetical portions of the Old Testament are of two kinds: 
lyrical songs, only primitively and immediately calculated for the 
private satisfaction of the singer, eddying forth from the subjective 
sentiment of the heart, and didactic poems, composed with a regard 
to others, and hence, at the same time, under the co-operation of 
reflection. 

Our Psalter, which the later Jews already more than two cen- 
turies before Christ, and in conformity with the Pentateuch, divided 
into five books, is exclusively intended for religious use, and there- 
fore contains also no other than religious songs. In this mode of 
division, as with our hymn-books, it was less the edification of 
individuals than that of the congregation, that was kept in view. 
Hence so many of the Psalms are headed by the inscription ‘to 


the chief singer, by which the ordinary Levitical director of musie 
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is meant, who directed the worship of the congregation. From this 
destination of the Psalms it may be explained, why it is that the 
secular song of David, in which he laments the death of Jonathan, 
and which is contained in the historical books, has not been received 
into the Psalter, and why of Solomon, who, according to 1 Kings 
iv. 32, had composed a thousand and five songs, only two (viz. Psa, 
Ixxii. and exxvii.) have been admitted. For, judging from ver. 38 
of the passage above quoted, the Songs of Solomon seem to have 
been of a less religious character, and as in ver. 29 it is said that 
he had possessed ‘largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on 
the sea-shore,’ one may say that he encompassed the limits of all 
that is worth knowing, even as the ocean encompasses the coasts 
of the earth. Also Psa. exxvii. refers to civic prosperity, though 
viewed in the light of piety. Secondly, from the destination of 
the Psalter we shall have to assume, that those songs of David 
which were of a more individual stamp, were likewise excluded, as 
also, for the same reason, his last song (2 Sam. xxiii.) was excluded 
from the collection of the Psalms, &c. &e. 


Section II].—The Authors of the Psalms. 


Among these our interest is above all engaged by David, espe- 
cially on account of his position in the kingdom of God. Besides, 
more of his Psalms have been preserved to us than of any other, 
We possess seventy-four Psalms, which bear his name—a small 
number when compared with the thousand and five songs of 
Solomon! Besides, we have reason to suppose that these are only 
a selection from his poems, as appears from the two songs pre- 
served in the books of Samuel, and not received into the Psalter. 

What we have to say respecting David we introduce with the 
words of Sirach: ‘In all he did he offered thanks. To the Holy 
and Most High he sang with words of praise from his whole heart, 
and loved his Maker. He appointed singers before the altar, and 
from their voices resounded sweet songs. He imparted splendour 
to the festivals, and decorated the holy seasons to the utmost, 
whilst they praised His Holy Name, and the sanctuary resounded 
from the early morning. The Lord forgave his sins, and raised 
his horn for ever, and gave him promises of kings, and of the 
throne of honour in Israel.’ (Eccles. xlvii. 9—13.) 

That his hands touched the strings of the lyre already at a time 
when they were deemed yet too feeble for warfare and combat, 
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already at the time when he still tended the flocks of his father, 
whilst his elder brothers marched into battle, may be inferred 
from comparing 1 Sam. xvi. 17—19 with chap. xvii. 13, 14, 28. 
Besides, it may be assumed, not without reason, that already in 
this tender age of youth, he sang with the accompaniment of his 
lyre, not merely the songs of others, but also that in his own songs 
the praise of God was his principal theme. How powerful a 
testimony to the strength, and at the same time the modesty, of 
his faith at this early time, do the noble and famous words bear 
which the heroic youth addresses to the Philistine! (1 Sam. xvii. 
vy. 45—47.) Who does not here already discover the modest 
strength of faith which is heard in the song of the man already 
advanced in age: ‘With thee I am able to bear down armies, 
and with my God to leap over a wall.—For who is God, save 
Jehovah, and who a rock, except our God? If his playing was 
able to subdue the gloomy spirit of Saul, then certainly the Spirit 
of God had some share in his playing as well as in his songs. 

If we cast a glance at the religious and moral character of 
David, and consequently at the character of his songs, we find that 
heroic boldness and an intensity of feeliny appear as their most 
prominent characteristics. But the root of all his virtues is piety. 
It is the Lord to whom—also according to what history relates of 
him—he looked up in all the situations of his life. 

If we wish to define the peculiar character of the songs of David, 
in their relation to the psalms of other singers, it may be observed 
that a certain childlike intensity of feeling, and even simplicity, is 
peculiarly prominent in them. If a man wants to obtain an 
impression of the peace of a heart that has become calm and happy 
in God, let him read the Psalms. On the other hand, we also 
recognise in his songs the energy and heroic boldness of him who, 
asa youth, slew Goliath, and, as a man, became the terror of the 
neighbouring natious ; who wielded the sceptre of the empire with 
a firm hand, and punished acts of violence relentlessly. We are 
now wont to expect in heroes a stoical sway over their affections, 
especially of sadness: but to the heroes of ancient times tears and 
cries were not accounted as a reproach. History also tells us of 
violent outbursts of grief in the life of David, to the most over- 
powering of which he was subjected when receiving the intelligence 
of the death of Absalom. The Psalter, as the mirror of the inward 
history of the man, running parallel to his outward life, enables us 
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to see how deeply all events in it affected his heart. The Psalms 
afford a view into gulfs of sadness and dismay. But truly elevating 
is it also to see how, whilst singing and praying, by virtue of these 
prayers his soul rises—sometimes from strophe to strophe, as on 
the steps of a ladder—to joy, and how, in a triumphant strain, 
terminates that very song which began in the deepest tone of 
lamentation. Most clearly and wonderfully can this be observed 
in Psa. xxii. Sometimes the voice of rejoicing breaks forth on a 
sudden in the midst of the lamentation of his prayers, as in Psa, 
vi. 9; xxviii. 6—he hears an inward whisper of Divine consolation, 
and, as with one bound, sadness leaves him. (Comp. Psa. xii. 6; 
xiv. 4; xxxii. 8; xxvii. 8.) Sometimes a sentiment like ‘I trust 
in the Lord,’ or ‘my soul trusteth in the Lord,’ is from the first 
seen towering like a lighthouse over a song full of grief and trem- 
bling. (Comp. Psa. xi. 1; xxv. 2; xxvi. 2.) On the whole, the 
songs of David are not distinguished by a great richness of 
poetical imagination, yet there are instances of it in several of 
the Psalms. In an exceedingly beautiful and grand manner is 
the imagery carried out, with which he, in the beginning of Psa, 
xvili., describes the contrast of the times of his distress, and the 


times of his elevation; full of sublimity are also Psa. xxix., ex., 
CXXxix. 


Section IV.—Doctrinal and Moral Contents of the Psalms. 


1. God and the Government of the World. 

‘There is,’ says Herder, ‘not one attribute, not one perfection 
of the Divine character, of which there are not found in the Psalms 
and the Prophets the most simple and energetic expression.’ 
Indeed, it is not generally imagined clearly how much the Chris- 
tian belief in God would lose in energy and freshness, if the 
Christian Church were to be deprived of those sublime and eternal 
declarations of the Psalms respecting the nature and attributes of 
God. How many of those pithy passages, stamped upon our 
memories from the tenderest years of childhood, have been assimi- 
lated to our feeling and thinking, and have, frequently quite 
unknown to us, produced those ideas of God which we are inclined 
to view as the natural expression of every human heart! Whatever 
that is true and great can be said of God’s eternity and omnipo- 
tence, is expressed by Psalms such as xc., xci., xevii., xxxiii., ciil., 
civ., cxxxix. Here is a piety, which, whilst entirely lost in the 
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praises of the law of God, as in Psa. exix., on the other hand 
preserves a perfectly keen and open eye for the glory of God in 
nature, yes, in whose sight the preaching in the book of the law 
and that in the book of nature become entirely identical, as in 
Psa. xix. Here is so incessant a praise of God, in days of sadness 
and joy, on account of spiritual and temporal good, in gentle and 
loud, high and low notes, that the last Psalms (exlvii., exlviii., cl.) 
as it were a many-voiced echo of the whole book, like the conclusion 
of a grand fugue, call with an incessant ‘ Praise ye the Lord,’ upon 
Israel and all mankind, yea, upon the depths and heights, and even 
upon the heavenly spirits, to bring to ¢his God the sacrifice of their 
praise. He who entertains the opinion so undeservedly prevailing, 
as if the God of Israel were their national God in that sense that 
the nation believed in the gods of the heathen, as well as in him, 
will learn the contrary from the Psalms. Comp. Psa. xlvii. 9; 
xevi. 5, &e. 

In contrast with the idols of the heathen, which are /ess than man 
who adores them, which have eyes and see not, ears and hear not, 
the God of Israel is a living God, who governs the world, and that 
with justice, who maintaineth the right and the cause of the inno- 
cent, and sitteth on the throne judging right (Psa. ix. 5; vil. 17; 
exii. 10; xevii. 10, &c.) Now, whilst we everywhere meet with 
instances in testimony of a just government of the world, frequently, 
however, the very reverse really occurs, or at least seems to occur. 
So it happens that biblical passages testifying to the former are to 
the pious reader as well a stumbling-block as a source of consolation. 
In order to judge correctly of them, it is necessary first to consider 
such other passages as show that the Psalmists were not less 
conversant than ourselves with the experience of innocence tram- 
pled upon, of malice triumphing, of virtue struggling with poverty 
and misery, of wickedness revelling in abundance. ‘I have seen 
the wicked in great power, spreading himself like a green deep- 
rooted tree,’ (Psa. xxxvil. 35.) ‘ His (the wicked’s) ways are always 
prosperous, far on high are thy judgments removed from him; 
all his enemies—he puffeth at them,’ (Psa. x. 5.) ‘If the founda- 
tions be destroyed, what can the righteous do? (Psa. xi. 3.) 
Asaph even says that he had nearly stumbled, on account of the 
undisturbed prosperity of the wicked, since it appeared as if he 
kept his heart pure in vain, and that he washed for no purpose bis 
hands in innocence. (Psa. Ixxiii. 1—15.) Was not David obliged, 
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for ten years, to drink the cup of bitterness, and to sustain want 
and danger of life? What, then, do those protestations mean, 
which declare that God governs the world, and causes the righteous 
to succeed, but the wicked to fall into his own net? This only 
they want to say: tandem bona causa triumphat. (Comp. Psa, 
xciv. 15.) They only want to express that truth so deeply 
engraved upon the hearts of all men, even of the heathen, and 
confirmed by revelation, that God’s world is constructed upon the 
plan of justice, that according to its indestructible laws evil is 
always judged, and that this judgment will also one day be mani- 
fested. However, as here, in our state of probation, the full 
manifestation of God’s justice is retarded by His long-suffering, in 
order that it may appear what is to be considered as wheat and 
what as tares on the field of the world, all single judgments of 
God point to that ultimate comprehensive judgment, in which they 
are to be completed. Now, although the prospect of the saints of 
the Old Covenant towards that which lies beyond the grave was 
for the greater part dark and veiled, nevertheless not only in the 
Prophets, but also in a great number of Psalms, that last judgment 
is evidently pointed to. So Psa. i. 5, 6; xxxvii. 37, 38; xvi. 
14, 15, &. The belief in the justice of the Divine government 
of the world, as expressed by the singers of the Psalms, is there- 
fore, on the one hand, distinguished by hope which looks to the 
future, whilst, on the other hand, it derived its nourishment from 
the time present and its daily experience. To this the following 
must be added. To determine the measure and proportion in 
which Divine justice, as the law of the world, is wont or is able to 
manifest itself, would be in vain. That in certain spheres these 
manifestations take place with greater regularity, appears from the 
history of the Jews, especially of the two kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, and from the fate of the Jews up to the present time. If 
we now moreover add, that condescension to more sensuous mani- 
festations belongs to the character of the Old Testament, are we 
not then entitled to assume that the Divine government of the 
world had also in the lives of individuals more frequently than with 
us attached a visible blessing to piety, and a curse to unrighteous- 
ness? Thus much, at least, is a fact, that prophets announce 
judgments, not only to nations, but also to individuals, even when 
punishment really follows sin on its heel! Comp. Isa. xxii. 16, 
foll.; Jer. xxviii. 2; 2 Sam. xxiv. 12, 18. This accounts the better 
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for the confidence with which the Psalmist adheres to the maxim, 
that the righteous never can but be prosperous. 

2. Man and sin. 

When man becomes conscious of God in all His sublimity and 
holiness, he cannot but see his own vanity and sin. The Psalmist, 
indeed, says also of man, with a reference to the words of Moses, 
that he had been made a little lower than God, that God had put 
all things under his feet, and extols the fact, that that creature, 
which is externally the most defenceless of all, ruled through the 
power of his God-related spirit over nature. (See Psa. viii.) But 
how defective is now this dominion! How little does this dignity 
become manifest in outward reality, which, as an inward potency, 
man certainly possesses! How limiting and humiliating is his 
present bodily organ! how easily a prey to every accident, how 
suddenly destroyed in itself! Thus the same David complains: 
‘God knows what fabric we are; he remembereth that we are dust. 
Man—like grass are his days; as tue flower of the field, so he 
flourishes. When a wind passeth over it, it is gone, and its 
place knoweth it no more.’ (ciii. 15, 16.) ‘Yes, nothing are 
the children of man, deceit the great men ; they rise in the balance, 
and are nothing altogether.’ (Ixii. 10.) Yes, in the very song, 
Psa. viii. in which he celebrates the dignity of man, he exclaims 
with wonder, in contrast with the Divine infinity and the greatness 
of God in his works: ‘ What is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou visitest him? Thus speak the 
Psalms of the finiteness and impotence of man. And this frailty 
is not the necessary and immutable barrier of created existence, 
but it is the resu/¢ of the inward disharmony of man through sin ; 
in it is manifested the ‘wrath of God towards sin,’ as Moses says 
in Psa. xc. 7—9. So lively is the consciousness of guilt in the 
Psalmists, that even in accidental sufferings and calamities of life, 
yea, even in all the evil deeds practised by human enemies, the 
sting of conscience awakes in them, and the justice of Divine 
punishment is felt by them. If now the Psalmists, nevertheless, 
in several passages appeal to their innocence and the purity of 
their hands, (e.g. Psa. vii. 9; xviii. 21—26, &c.) it follows. from 
what has just now been said, that by this there is not meant an 
absolute guiltlessness, but rather only their blameless conduct as 
viewed with relation to men. The sufferings which befall the 
singer awaken in him (Psa. xxxviii.) the painful feeling of guilt, 
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and nevertheless he expresses, in reference to his enemies, the 
consciousness of his innocence. ‘ They that hate me without a 
cause are more than the hairs of my head,’ says he, Psa. lxix. 5; 
but afterwards, ‘O God, thou knowest my foolishness, from Thee my 
sins are not hid.’ But even where this is not the case, should it 
be impossible for him who may with sincerity affirm the upright. 
ness of his piety, nevertheless at the same time to be conscious 
of daily stumbling and manifold transgression? That upright- 


ness is first manifested in the pleasure man has in God’s commands - 


and in the endeavour to fulfil them ; but the victory over that which 
offers resistance, is the business of the whole life. 

3. The piety and morality of the Psalmists. 

We understand by piety the conscious feeling of our mode of 
dependence on God. Now this feeling may be servile, and conse- 
quently a feeling ot fear, of separation trom God. But it may also 
be a childlike feeling, and consequently one of ove, reconciliation, 
and union with God. If the thought of Divine justice enters the 
consciousness of the sinner, he must be afraid of God in the same 
degree as he feels his heart to be turned away from God. In a 
manner almost repulsive, this fear is expressed in the words of the 
Psalmist : ‘ My flesh trembleth for fear of thee.’ (Psa. exix. 120.) 
If, on the contrary, God manifests himself to the consciousness of 
sinful man as merciful and forgiving, and if he has, in spite of his 
failings and defects, in his conscience the testimony of a longing 
to fulfil the Divine commandments, then love is engendered, and 
a state of peace with God. The Psalms show that, “fer,mone fre- 
quently than we are wont to imagine, the saints of the Old 
Covenant stood in a relation of love to their God. Who can 
remain unmoved, when David, at the beginning of his psalm of 
thanks, which he sang at the close of his life—as it were the 
result of his experience through life—autters the words: ‘ Heartily I 
love thee, O God, my strength,’ (Psa. xviii. 1,) or when he exclaims, 
Psa. xvi. 2: ‘Thou art my Lord; there is no happiness for me 
beside thee!’ No Christian would be able to describe the peace 
of reconciliation in sweeter strains than those in which it is ex- 
pressed in Psa. xvi., xxiii., clil., Ixxili., xxvi., &e. 

It is the mark of a strong and at the same time healthy life in 
God if the heart living in him is also able to find his traces every- 
where in nature about it. Do ever the songs of the classical world 
sing the traces of God in nature? The Psalms contain the most 
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sublime and affecting hymns of praise to the majesty of God, which 
is everywhere manifested in nature. 

We cannot, indeed, consider the child-like relation of the saints 
of the Old Covenant to God as uninterrupted and continuous; 
every more grave transgression was able to remove it, so that it 
was to be recovered only by a hard struggle. Thus David laments 
that ‘the right spirit,’ ‘the joyful spirit,’ ‘the help of God’ had 
been withdrawn from him since his fall. The greater now the 
inward anxiety in such conditions of discord, the more clearly they 
become conscious that the sacrifices, in themselves, have no power 
of reconciliation, but only an emblematical signification, (Psa. li. 
18, 19,) that the proper sacrifice is the sacrifice of our own will in 
the sight of God and the reception of his law into our hearts, (Psa. 
xl. 7—9.) But, nevertheless, the despondency is always overcome, 
and the spirit seals also to the individual the forgiveness of the 
individual transgressions so powerfully, that David afterwards 
exclaims with fullest confidence, ‘ Blessed is the man whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, whose sin is covered,’ (Psa. xxxii. 1.) This 
suggests two questions—1. How sins could be forgiven, since the 
reconciliation in Christ had not yet been effected? 2. Whether 
the saints of the Old Covenant may be called regenerate? In 
starting the former of these two questions, the inquirer forgets that 
what in time takes place successively, is to God eternally present, 
as the great word of Paul involves, that before man was yet created, 
yea, even before the creation of the world, God had chosen the 
believers to holiness. The whole relation of God to all men rests, 
therefore, on the presupposition of an eternal and objective recon- 
ciliation in Christ. As to the second question, it is known that 
regeneration is by our (the Protestant) Church placed in two 
things—repentance and belief in Jesus Christ. This belief could 
not be found in the saints in the Old Covenant, since Christ was 
not yet preached to them. It might indeed be objected, that 
they certainly had believed in a Messiah, but—leaving out all other 
considerations—at least the forgiveness of their own sins they did 
not in any way connect with the Messiah. We can therefore only 
speak of a regeneration of the saints of the Old Covenant in so 
far as there were among them also some in whom the consciousness 
of repentance and peace preponderated ; yet the latter could not 
with them be so established and clear an inward state, as in those 
who believe in the Gospel of the Redeemer after he has become man. 
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4. The state beyond the grave. 
Christianity neither speaks of a state beyond the grave nor of 
continuation of existence after death, merely as such. The Christian 
hope, i.e., faith directed to the future, has for its end the completion 
of the kingdom of God, of which, on the one hand, it may be said, that 
it comes every day, and on the other, that it has not come yet. In 
a threefold respect shall and will the kingdom of God attain its com- 
pletion. At its completion all who are destined for it are to be 
received into it, and the body of Christ will then be complete ; in 
the heart of every individual the dominion of God shall be complete, 
and thus the power of sin shall be abolished ; the outward shall cor- 
respond to the inward, for according to its idea the outward shall 
be nothing but the becoming visible, the manifestation of the in 
ward, by means of which the abolition of all that is discordant and 
evil shall be effected. To this last end the Messianic prophecies 
point forward, and as of the kingdom of God it can in an absolute 
manner only be said at the close of time, that it is come, so it 
must also be said of those prophecies that their fulfilment is to be 
expected only in the end. The perfect happiness of the expiring 
Christian will, therefore, not be found in his immediate state after 
death, but in a future period at the close of this mundane dis- 
pensation. So far, however, as already in this world his commu- 
nion with God thréugh Christ has been realised, there will be for 
him a happiness immediately after death, though not perfect. A 
certain degree of happiness after death must also be ascribed to 
the saints of the Old Testament, who stood in communion with 
God, but indeed still more imperfect than in the case of those in 
whom this communion has been established through Christ. 
Hence we cannot wonder that we discover in them a horror of 
death, as this is in the strongest manner expressed in Psa. Ixxxvili. 
Perfect sereneness was attainable to the pious Israelite only when 
looking forward to that extreme futurity, when the great feast of 
joy would be prepared in Zion, and all the dead go forth from 
their chambers, (Isa. xxv. 6; xxvi. 19.) How early, however, the 
~ idea was awakened, that in the case of those who on this earth had 
enjoyed a vital communion with God, this communion would fail 
to be interrupted through death, appears from what is related of 
Enoch, (Gen. v.24.) Comp. also Psa. lvi. 10; lii. 10, 11. But 
still more distinct enunciations of this hope are found in the 
Psalms, and though they are not frequent, this may be sufficiently 
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accounted for by the circumstance, that the enjoyment of such 
hope was a privilege attached only to the most sacred moments of 
their inward life. We may quote Psa. xlviii. 15, ‘ Yea this God is 
our God for ever and ever, he leads us beyond death.’* Still more 
clearly is this expressed in Psa. xlix. 16; xvi. 8—11; xvii. 14, 15; 
lxxiii. 23, 24. The express contrast in which the worldling, 
who delights in this world, and the children of God are here placed, 
does not admit of a different mode of understanding these passages, 
and it is remarkable that exactly in these Psalms, more than in 
most others, the feeling of unity with and beatification in God is 
very conspicuous. 


VI. 
THE LOGIC OF THEOLOGICAL ENQUIRY. 


‘Gop hath set the world in man’s heart.’ He hath framed the 
mind of man as a glass capable of the image of the universal world. 
He hath laid before us two books to study ; the Scriptures revealing 
the will of God, and the creatures expressing his power. Whatso- 
ever is not God, but parcel of the world, God hath fitted it to the 
comprehension of man’s mind, if man will open and dilate the 
powers of his understanding as he may. ‘The spirit of man is as 
the lamp of God, wherewith he searcheth all inwardness. And this 
searching of man into all inwardness concerns both the glory of 
God, and the glory of man; for the glory of God is to conceal a 
thing, and to have that discovered by man which he has thus 
designedly concealed ; and it is the glory even of a king—of man 


* We need hardly observe that this passage gets its proving force in 
favour of the author's statement only when ™*P is translated as Tholuck 
does, by, ‘ beyond death.’ The proper meaning of the preposition P de- 
cidedly sanctions this translation, whereas the translation ef the English 
version requires ‘Y to be taken in the signification of 8%, which, however, 
is admissible. Hwald translates, er wird leiten uns in Ewigkeiten, (lite- 
rally, in eternities,) but reads Mm for mo*y, in favour of which are several 
MSS. and the rendering of the LXX. els rods alévas. He rejects Tholuck’s 


translation only on the ground of the idea being too abruptly introduced.— 
Tr. 
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even in his highest and proudest earthly condition, to find out and 
bring to light what God has thus wisely hidden. 

These thoughts will be instantly recognised by those who are 
familiar with Bacon’s writings, as some of his most favourite and 
most frequently repeated reflections on the subject of man’s intel- 
lectual capacity and range. They are magnificent thoughts ; they 
at once expand and fill the mind, and are instances of those noble 
characteristics of Bacon’s writings to which Dugald Stewart refers 
when he speaks of ‘the inexhaustible aliment which they furnish 
to our own thoughts, and the sympathetic activity which they 
impart to our torpid faculties.’ 

The truths which these thoughts convey to us are mainly the 
following :— 

It is the noble function of the intelligent creature man, to inter- 
pret the universal world, in so far as he has access, in this life, to 
know it through the two open volumes of Nature and Revelation. 

The instrument of research and interpretation with which man has 
been furnished is, his mind—his understanding, ‘ opening and dilat- 
ing itsclf,’—his spirit searching all inwardness, as the lamp of God. 

And the great end of man’s being put in this intellectual 
relation to the universe, and being furnished both with so grand 
a subject, and so exquisite an instrument of interpretation, is the 
glory of God, who created alike the human interpreter, and the 
universe which he interprets; this glory of God which is the 
supreme end, comprehending and including within itself, as a 
subordinate but yet important end—man’s own highest glory and 
greatest good. The whole universe is man’s book—his under- 
standing is the reader and interpreter of the book—and God’s 
glory and his own are the end of his reading and interpretation. 

Advancing now a step farther we would observe, that man can- 
not hope to attain this two-fold end in the interpretation of the 
book of the universe, unless he makes use of his instrument of 
interpretation in the right spirit, upon right principles, and in the 
right way. Here there is a wrong mode of procedure lying open 
to him, as well as a right one, and everything depends upon his 
choosing and following the right path. If he uses his instrument 
of interpretation amiss, he can neither achieve for himself the 
glory of possessing the true knowledge of the world, nor procure 
for God the revenue of glory which the world, when truly known, 
yields up to Him as its Creator and Governor. And even when he 
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uses and applies his interpretative mind aright in the main, but yet 
_ not wholly aright, the fruits both of his own and the Divine glory 
which accrue from his researches must necessarily remain incom- 
plete. It is only when he learns to apply his mind to the inter- 
‘pretation of the universe with perfect aptitude and wisdom, that 
man can attain to the glory of perfect knowledge. And the 
Creator is then only perfectly glorified when the world which He 
has created is perfectly known, and when ‘all the depth of the 
riches of wisdom and knowledge and power’ which He has hidden 
in the mighty bosom of the universe, has been searched out and 
disclosed. 

All this is obvious enough. A proposition so self-evident as 
this, that, in the wielding of an instrument, every thing must de- 
pend upon its being wielded in the way in which it was intended 
to be applied—such a proposition will not be disputed by any 
one. Has man, then, we now ask—has civilised and Christianised 
man, ever yet learned, we do not say universally, or generally—but 
even to any very considerable extent—the right way of applying 
his understanding to the searching and interpretation of the world 
in its two grand departments? It is enough to answer this ques- 
tion to ask another, ‘Is there no error still to be found among 
civilised and intelligent men? No error in science—no error in 
teligion? For it is plain that wherever there is error of either 
kind, it can only arise from a wrong use of the mind in the business 
of interpretation, from whatever causes, intellectual or moral, or 
both conjoined, that misuse of the mind may result.. If men were 
a'l to interpret aright, they would all alike have both a sound 
theology and a sound science. If they made no mistake as to the 
proper spirit and principles and procedure of human research, 
there could be no mistake—at least no permanent mistake—either in 
their scientific or their religious conclusions. If we admit it, then, 
asa melancholy fact in man’s condition, that, even at this advanced 
period of his history and experience, error of all kind still abounds, 
we must also admit that man still needs, to a melancholy extent, 
to learn what is the only right way of using and applying his 
interpretative mind—what are the only sound principles both of 
theologising and philosophising. The fact is uow universally 
admitted, however strange and incredible it may appear, that it is 
little more than two hundred years since one man first excogitated 
for himself, and then published to his fellow-men, the only right prin- 
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ciples and mode of interpreting the book of nature ; and so convinced 
was Bacon of the absolute newness of many of his views to mankind, 
and that he had not derived them from any of the schools, either 
ancient or modern, of human learning; so much did he look upon 
them as a new gift of Divine Providence to mankind, vouchsafed 
to them through the single channel of his reflective spirit, that we 
find him, in various parts of his philosophical works, breaking sud- 
denly off from his profound and eloquent converse with men, to 
lift up his devout thanksgivings to God for the intellectual light 
which he had received, and to add his devout supplications that 
God would bless to mankind his labours in diffusing that light 
around him. ‘Thou, O Father,—he sublimely and affectingly 
prays, after announcing to the world the Distribution, or plan of 
the great work which he had conceived and partly executed, the 
‘Instauratio Magna’—‘ Thou, O Father, who gavest the yisible 
light as the firstborn of thy creatures, and didst pour into man 
the intellectual light as the top and consummation of thy work- 
manship, be pleased to protect and govern this work, which, 
coming from thy goodness, returneth to thy glory. We humbly 
beg that thou, by our hands, and also by the hands of others on 
whom thou shalt bestow the same spirit, wilt please to convey a 
largess of new alms to thy family of mankind.’ 

But if this fact in the history of human knowledge is a strange 
one, there is another still stranger, and no less unquestionable. 
The only right way of interpreting the spiritual world was taught 
to mankind by our Lord himself, sixteen hundred years before 
Bacon taught them the right method of physical research. Indeed, 


we may venture to say, that the germ of the Inductive Philosophy’ 


itself was laid up and enveloped by our Lord in his memorable 
declaration, ‘Verily I say unto you, Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,’ although it took sixteen hundred years before human 
sagacity penetrated the envelope, and discovered the germ; for 
Bacon, in several places, adverts to and recognises the parallelism 
or identity of principle between the only right modes of entering 
into the knowledge of the spiritual and the natural kingdoms. 
But though these sixteen hundred years, and two hundred and 
fifty more, are past and gone since man was thus Divinely taught 
the right spirit and principles of religious investigation, how little, 
comparatively, have the human family yet profited by this teach- 
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ing! How little progress has civilised man yet made in the school 
of Christ! How fearfully does he still wander among the endless 
mazes of spiritual error—what an ocean of religious delusion and 
doubt still covers the world—covers even Christendom itself! 
The lapse of wellsnigh two thousand years has not sufficed to give 
any wide diffusion to the light which emanated from Christ in 
regard to the very first principles of spiritual science. Nay! the 
marvel does not stop even here. To complete the strangeness and 
the sadness of this history, we have to add, that, even of the multi- 
tude of minds that have bowed to Bacon, there are not very many 
who have bowed to the Son of God. There are multitudes of 
highly intelligent minds that have willingly learned from the philo- 
sopher how to study nature, but who still stoutly, and very incon- 
sistently, refuse to learn from the Saviour how to study the Father 
who sent him to earth as our Religious Teacher, and the spiritual 
world from whence de came. The Teacher sent from God has as 
much reason to remonstrate with men now, in the age of Bacon’s 
palmiest power, as he had in the unscientific days of Nicodemus. 
‘We speak that we do know, and we testify that we have seen ; 
but ye receive not our witness. No man hath ascended up to 
heaven but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man 
which is in heaven.’ 

With such facts as these upon the face of history, who can 
doubt that, quick and ardent as man is in the work of inter- 
preting the universe, he is amazingly slow and unapt in appre- 
hending the right way to prosecute the work, and that the 
very first principles of knowledge, instead of being the first to 
be learned by him, are, in truth, the very last. Ever active in 
intellectual labour as he is, and ever aiming to build higher and 
higher the pile of universal science, the very latest thing he learns 
is the true method of this intellectual architecture—his very last 
acquisition of knowledge is the knowledge of the true foundation 
of the whole edifice. This strange untowardness of the human 
understanding is so melancholy a feature of man’s present condi- 
tion, and, in relation to spiritual knowledge and conviction, is 
fraught with so fatal and irremediable effects upon the souls of 
men, that we cannot pass from contemplating it, without still 
further endeavouring to impress it upon the reader. Realise, then, 
the historical facts of the case. The Son of God descended from 
heaven to earth with a doctrine intended to remedy this blindness, 
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and to teach mankind the /irst principles of spiritual investigation 
as well as the most advanced doctrines of theological science, but 
the stubborn perversity of the human mind withstood his teaching 
then, sealed though it was with miracles, and, in innumerable in- 
stances of religious or theological thinkers, it withstands his 
teaching still. His apostles followed in the same blessed mission, 
full of inspiration from above, and confirming their preaching 
with mighty signs and wonders ; but their preaching was foolish. 
ness to the great mass of speculative minds in that day; and, to 
the great majority of such minds, it is foolishness still. The 
pagan intellect and philosophy of Greece and Rome refused, almost 
unanimously at first, to concede to them the very first axiom of 
spiritual knowledge, that man must be content to learn the facts of 
the spiritual world from competent instructors, and not presume 
to divine or excogitate them for himself. And even of the multi- 
tudes of pagans who subsequently embracedsChristianity during 
the first three centuries—even in the Ante-Nicene Church itself, 
it may be doubted whether there were very many who thoroughly 
grasped the only principle that could preserve the system of Chris- 
tian doctrine from the taint of earthly mixtures, or that could repel 
the sinister advances of Gentile philosophy under the plausible 
guise of the Christian profession. At all events, we know from 
history that the purity of apostolic doctrine soon began to be 
corrupted by the mixture of pagan ingredients. It was very soon 
practically forgotten that no man had ascended into heaven: to 
know the realities of the spiritual world save He that had come 
down from heaven and had returned to heaven again. And this 
oblivion of the fundamental principle of religious truth soon 
opened the door of the Church to a whole host of corruptions. 
Man was permitted to teach the Church, first, what the Son of God 
had not taught, thus corrupting the truth by spurious additions, 
and next to teach what was contrary to the word of Christ, thus alto- 
gether subverting the edifice of spiritual truth. Deeper and deeper 
the darkness thickened, farther and farther the Church, which should 
have been the pillar and ground of the truth, lapsed from the purity 
of primitive Christianity, till at last she presumptuously put herself, 
without reserve, in the room of her Divine Head, and her priests 
and doctors utterly made void the Word of God by their inven- 
tions and traditions. The truth of Christ was thus well-nigh lost 
through the long abandonment of its cardinal principle, that Christ. 
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alone is competent to teach it, and that man’s proper place is to sit 
at his feet. During the long dark night of papal superstition 
and usurpation, it might naturally have seemed that the Sun of 
Righteousness had sunk beneath the horizon, never to rise again. 
But, at last, the time of his second rising came. The Reformation 
dawned, and brightened to the perfect day. Again first principles 
were restored, and, with them, the whole truth of Christianity 
brought back to the benighted Church, and to a world which could 
not but be grown portentously dark, when the very light that was 
in it—the Church—had long been darkness. But did the Church 
unanimously welcome the auspicious light which had again arisen 
upon her? Did she arise and shine, when the glory of the Lord 
thus again beamed forth upon her? The Church of Europe divided 
itself in twain at that great emergency. A part were enlightened, 
but the rest remained blinded. The Church Protestant renounced 
the blindness of ages, but the Church Papal declared ‘we are not 
blind, we see already ;’ we need no new light—we have the old reli- 
gion—the religion of Luther is of yesterday. They still rejected 
the teaching of Christ; they still asserted that the first principle 
of spiritual knowledge is to hear the Church—they still opposed 
the fundamental law of spiritual science, which is, that man, that 
the Church, that the whole world, should be silent; and that 
Christ, the Teacher sent from the spiritual world, alone should 
teach. And what events have come and gone in Christendom 
since then? The world and the Church have had many great 
teachers of intellectual wisdom since the days of the Reformers. 
Bacon and Boyle, Newton and Locke, and Butler, have all since 
then shone as lights in the intellectual firmament, all of them men 
of kindred genius, and all of them alike remarkable for their pro- 
found acquaintance with the necessary limits and the only sound 
principles of human research into the spiritual as well as the 
physical domain of things. Bacon told mankind distinctly that, 
as physical induction was the only right road to science, so 
Bible induction was the only right road to theology. Newton 
dazzled the world by the brilliancy of his discoveries in the region 
of nature; and then, when all eyes were turned upon him with 
admiration, and when every ear was strained in eager attention to 
his voice, he became the world’s religious teacher, too, by substan- 
tially reiterating Bacon’s admonition, and by illustrating its truth 
and fruitfulness by the exhibition of the splendid example of a 
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theology, sound in the main, held in unison with a sound and 
triumphant philosophy. Butler followed next—and, rather prac. 
tically applying, than formally expounding, the same grand prin. 
ciple, he gave the world a vindication of Bible-doctrine, which, 
reason of the infallibility of that principle, Infidelity has never 
refuted, and never can. His talisman was the spirit of his oft. 
recurring phrase, ‘ For aught we know’ it may be so and so, in 
the spiritual world, and we are in no condition legitimately to 
resist the Scriptures, when they assure us that so it is in reality, 
What was this but a resuscitation of Bacon’s wholesome jealousy 
of what he called the mind’s ‘anticipations and divinations of 
things’—what was this but the profoundest of all theologians 
acknowledging with Newton, the greatest of all philosophers, that 
he felt himself to be but a little child, standing upon the shore of 
the boundless ocean of truth, and content to learn from another 
where he could not excogitate or discover for himself ? 

All this has come and gone these last two hundred years; and, 
doubtless, multitudes of minds have profited by the labours of 
these great teachers, have rejoiced in the illumination of these 
burning and shining lights. But look at the condition of the 
Church and the world still, as a whole—look at the general aspect 
of intellectual and religious society, in our own day. Do we, even 
yet, see any proportionable fruit of the teaching which these great 
sages dispensed among men in their lifetime, and which they left 
as a precious legacy at their death? On the contrary, do we not 
behold the great bulk of civilised intelligence apparently as far 
from the fundamental principles of spiritual science as ever? 
Assuming that men could not go very far astray in their spiritual 
inquiries, if they had a firm hold of right principles, as to the only 
legitimate mode of conducting them—and this, we think, may be 
fairly assumed—what can we infer from the endless varieties of 
error and delusion in which Christendom is still lost, but that 
these primary principles are really not yet generally understood? 
It was precisely this inference which Bacon drew in reference to 
scientific research, when he saw the endless and ever-shifting forms 
of false and fantastic science which prevailed in his time, and had 
prevailed for centuries. He was convinced by the manifold errors 
of philosophers, that they had yet to learn thoroughly the only 
true way of philosophising; and, in like manner, what can we infer 
from the vast amount and diversity of theological error that still 
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exists, and becomes every day more threatening in the world, but 
that the vast majority of religious thinkers and writers are still, in 
a great measure, ignorant of, or quite unconvinced respecting, the 
only true way of theologising ? 

It is true that there are several other causes to which theological 
error is to be traced, and that some of these lie far deeper down 
in human nature than any merely intellectual disqualification for 
right and legitimate spiritual research. In spiritual inquiries, the 
warping and blinding influence of the moral elements of our 
depraved and disordered nature has much greater effect upon the 
operations and conclusions of the understanding, than it has in 
researches of a purely physical kind; there is experienced by men 
a much more quick and energetic action and reaction between the 
understanding and the heart, in connexion with the question, what 
they are to believe about the spiritual world, and their relation to 
it, than in connexion with the question, what they are to hold 
respecting the material world. And this very vital difference 
between the two cases ought never to be forgotten by us. Along 
with this difference, however, there is between them also an 
important analogy and resemblance. In regard to both classes of 
questions alike, there is intellectual action; the understanding has 
equally to do with both. The understanding is, in fact, the final 
judge and arbiter of both. There is equal room, then, in both, 
for an erroneous procedure of the understanding—equal room in 
both, for a mistaken and misdirected application of the interpreta- 
tive instrument—and equal room, therefore, in both, for such causes 
of error in the results of the mental process, as are purely intel- 
lectual. And, we repeat, that one, at least, of these purely intel- 
lectual causes of error in the theological speculations of men’s 
minds is to be found in their not being thoroughly Baconian, or 
not Baconian at all, in their views of the true principles and method 
of spiritual research. We do not say, let it be observed, that this 
is the only intellectual source of error, any more than it could be 
said that ignorance or neglect of the Baconian induction is the 
only intellectual source of error in physical investigations. The 
truth is, that the human mind is liable to error, not only at the 
outset of its inquiries into subjects either of the spiritual or 
material world, and in reference to the legitimate mode and process 
of investigation, but it is equally exposed to error at every sub- 
sequent stage of its intellectual procedure. It may and does err, 
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and that continually, not only in regard to the fundamental and 
primary question, what is the only legitimate quarter to which it 
is to look for evidence as the ground of its knowledge and belief, 
but no less in regard to numberless subsequent questi¢ns as to the 
real value and force and adequacy of the evidence which comes 
under its cognisance. It may falter and go astray a thousand 
times in pronouncing upon the several ‘instantie,’ as Bacon calls 
them, or the several phenomena and indications of truth, as well as 
stumble in the grand preliminary affair of determining what are, 
and where it is to look for, the only competent sources of informa- 
tion. We would by no means, therefore, be understood as narrowing 
and reducing the intellectual causes of error in spiritual inquiries 
to the single cause which we have chiefly dwelt upon. All we 
mean is, that this cause is undoubtedly one of the causes which 
produce so deplorable a result as that which we still see before our 
eyes; and further, that, from its very nature, and from its place 
of operation, it is a cause of error which must operate with more 
powerful and pernicious effect than any other purely intellectual 
cause that can be named. This results, we repeat, from its very 
nature and place of operation; for it is a cause of error operat- 
ing at the very beginning, at the very foundation of enquiry, 
and poisoning the very fountain-head of truth. The primary 
question in every investigation being, what is the proper quarter 
to look to for evidence—what description of evidence is the legiti- 
mate description—what witnesses are really entitled to be called in 
the cause—it is plain that, if we go wrong in this preliminary 
point, we go wrong vitally and fundamentally. If we go to the 
wrong quarter altogether for evidence, this is a vastly more serious 
error than any mistake of judgment into which we might fall in 
pronouncing upon the defai/s of evidence obtained in the legitimate 
quarter. Indeed, this preliminary mistake is one which no subse- 
quent efforts can remedy. If we get upon the wrong road of 
enquiry, the more energetically we travel forward, the farther we 
go astray; whereas if we enter the right path from the first, we 
may, indeed, take many a false or faltering step subsequently, but 
still we shall remain in the line of truth, and shall securely reach 
the terminus of truth in the end. 

Assuming, now, upon the strength of these considerations, that 
there does exist such an intellectual source of error, as that now 
referred to, in men’s views of spiritual science, we cannot hesitate 
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also to be of opinion that, if any intellectual remedies can be found 
to meet the evil, they ought to be applied. A fundamental 
intellectual error ought surely to be met with an intellectual remedy 
equally fundamental, if such a remedy can be found; and although, 
even after the application of this intellectual remedy, the moral 
sources of error in spiritual science will still remain to be stopped 
up and closed ; although, even after the intellect is set right upon 
the fundamental principles of spiritual research, the heart will still 
remain to be renewed and sanctified ; yet would not a right state of 
the intellect be auxiliary to the production of a right state of the 
heart? For if it be true, on the one hand, that the intellect is 
acted upon by the state of the heart, no one can doubt that it is 
equally true, on the other, that the heart is acted upon by the state 
of the intellect. 

Does there exist, then, it will be asked, any such intellectual 
remedy? Is there any such available? It appears to us that 
there is a two-fold intellectual remedy within our reach. 

1. We may obtain a farther and fuller development of Bacon- 
ianism, so as to bring it to bear as clearly and unanswerably upon 
spiritual science, as it is already universally admitted to bear upon 
physical science. Already it is sufficiently developed to apply to 
the question, ‘ How are we to learn the realities of the material 
world?’ And what is still wanting, and still possible, is, to develope 
it still further, so as to bring it to bear upon the far more import- 
ant question, ‘ How are we to learn the realities of the spiritual 
world?” ‘How are we to know, with respect to the universe as a 
whole, whether it contains a spiritual world at all ?” 

2. We would suggest, as the other part of this intellectual 
remedy, that all theological education should be based upon the 
principles of Baconianism thus fully developed. All students of 
theology should be taught what is and must be the only right way 
of theologising, before they proceed to theologise. They ought to 
be thoroughly disciplined in the fundamental principles of spiritual 
enquiry, before they advance to the actual business of enquiry. If 
a parallel discipline in the school of Bacon is universally allowed 
to be the best, and indeed the only good preparation of mind for 
physical investigations, is it not probable, even ‘a priori,’ that the 
discipline which we now suggest must be the best, and indeed the 
only good intellectual preparation of mind for the investigations of 


scientific theology? -Indeed, we might go farther, and suggest 
VOL. Iv, 2B 
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that such a discipline of the human intelligence in the funda 
mental principles of all knowledge should form an essential 
part of general education. If we think it right, and find it 
practicable, to teach our youth how to speak, why should we not 
also think it right and practicable to teach them how to think 
and how to enquire? Grammar is a very abstract subject—and 
yet all men are agreed that there should be grammar-school, 
Baconianism, in its fundamental principles, is not nearly so abstract 
~ a subject as grammar. It rests upon the common sense of man. 
kind—it is grounded upon the most simple and elementary prin- 
ciples of the human intelligence—it is the reflection of human 
intelligence mirrored back so faithfully that that intelligence can- 
not fail at once, and without effort, to recognise its own image; 
and therefore we do not fear to offer the suggestion, that, in every 
school where grammar is taught, there Baconianism, in its first 
principles, or the simple Logic of Nature, should be taught also, 
With these views, we propose to offer to our readers a short 
series of papers upon what we would term the ‘ Logic of Theolo- 
gical Inquiry,’ i.e., the system of Logical Principles which ought 
to guide the understanding in all its researches into the realities 
and laws of the spiritual universe. We do not, of course, propose 
in these papers to endeavour to supply the desideratum to which 
we have referred. The pages of a Review are not the appropriate 
place for such an attempt. All we intend is, to offer some sugges- 
tions as to the mode in which such a system of theological logic 
might be obtained, and as to the main principles upon which it 
should be constructed. We shall only add further, at present, 
that theologians may well be expected to bestir themselves in this 
direction, when we observe the great pains and energy with which 
the scientific men of the present day are labouring to improve and 
perfect the logic of physical research. This, in fact, is one of the 
most significant and characteristic philosophical features of the 
age. Science is busily improving and perfecting her intellectual 
weapons, that she may enter upon new conquests. The Genius of 
Method, which inspired Bacon two centuries ago, and revealed to 
him oracles of philosophic truth so precious and so pregnant, has 
again descended into the temple of science, and is even now giving 
forth new oracles. We allude especially to the labours of Whewell 
in his ‘ Philosophy,’ and ‘ History of the Inductive Sciences,’ and 
of John Stuart Mill in his ‘System of Logic Ratiocinative and 
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Inductive.’ ‘It cannot be an unfit task, at the present day,’ observes 
the former distinguished author, ‘to endeavour to extract from the 
actual past progress of science the elements of a more effectual 
and substantial Method of Discovery. The advances which have, 
during the last three centuries, been made in the physical sciences, 
in Astronomy, in Physics, in Chemistry, in Natural History, in 
Physiology—these are allowed by all to be real, to be great, to be 
striking. May it not be, then, that these steps of progress have 
in them something alike? that in each advancing movement there 
is some common process, some common principle? That the 
organ by which discoveries have been made has had something 
uniform in its structure and working? If this be so, and if we 
can, by attending to the past history of science, discover some- 
thing of this common element and common process in all dis- 
coveries, we shall have a Philosophy of Science such as our times 
may naturally hope for; we shall have the New Organ of Bacon 
renovated according to our advanced intellectual position and office. 
Such an undertaking plainly belongs to the present generation. 
Bacon only divined how sciences might be constructed; we can 
trace, in their history, how their construction has taken place.’ 
Such are the present aims and aspirations of the scientific mind, 
—to perfect its methods, to go beyond Bacon himself, as Bacon 
would have been the first to wish—and to push forward in the 
career of knowledge to new discoveries. Why, then, should not 
the theologians of the age go and do likewise? Assuredly, we 
have a great deal less reason to be satisfied with our Theological 
Methods, than the Philosophers have to be satisfied with their 
Physical Methods. ‘The Methods hitherto used in Science have 
done a great deal more for Science, than the Methods hitherto 
employed by Theologians have done for Theology. The old sects 
of Physical Philosophy have disappeared and been forgotten, the 
old disputes have been long ago settled, and the scientific republic, 
upon every physical question which has had time enough to be 
thoroughly investigated, presents the remarkable aspect of a united 
and unanimous commonwealth. But the old sects of theology are 
sects still—the old polemical disputes are still in vigour, and ever 
renewing their youth—theological unanimity is still an imagination 
andadream. Are we, then, to acquiesce in such a melancholy state 
of things, or are we to endeavour to rectify it? Are we really to say, 
that, because theology has been full of disputation, and has been over- 
2B2 
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run with sects hitherto, it must continue so hopelessly and irreme- 
diably from generation to generation? May we not, at least, hope 
for, and ought we not to aim after, a gradual improvement in the 
methods and spirit of theological enquiry? At all events, if there 
is any obvious respect in which we may, without being too fondly 
sanguine, look for an amelioration—if there is any evident defici- 
ency which even the example of Philosophers may teach us to 
remedy—we, for our part, feel strongly that the present generation 
of theologians ought not to be so wanting to their own age and 
to succeeding times, as not to endeavour to reach that ameliora- 
tion, and to supply that deficiency. 
L. 


VEL. 
NONCONFORMIST POETRY. 

CompPaRATIVELY few persons, we apprehend, have fully coin- 
cided in Dr. Johnson’s oracular denunciation of devotional poetry. 
At any rate, the poets themselves have thought sacred themes to 
be lawful, and within their reach. From the days of the Hebrew 
prophets, some of whom appear to have set their burning, eloquent 
words to melodious sounds, thus consecrating music and poetry to 
the service of God, it has been felt that the harp of prophecy 
recorded wonders too sweet-to be sung ‘to meaner music, and not 
suffer loss.’ The Bible is full of poetry, abounding in splendid 
imagery, and marked by elevated thought, and fervency of spint. 
The poetry of the Apocalypse identifies the worship of the church 
on earth and in heaven with the modulations of verse, and the 
cadences of music. The redeemed before the throne put forth 
their joy in new songs, sung in united chorus, rising ‘ as the voice 
of many waters.’ The Christian Church in all ages has sought its 
edification in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs. Religious 
.subjects are felt to be capable of poetic treatment, and even in this 
prosaic age the only lengthened poems in the English language, 
often reprinted and widely read, are religious ones. Need we 
mention the Paradise Lost of Milton, the Night Thoughts of 
Young, and the Task by Cowper? To these we may add Pollok’s 
Course of Time. It is true, indeed, that there is a great deal of 
religious popular verse in our language, which, as poetry, is com- 
paratively and even absolutely worthless; while, at the same time, 
there is in it a large residuum of genuine devotional poetry. 
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The Christian world is indebted for some of its choicest poetic 
treasures to nonconforming bards. It never could have been said 
with truth that the religion of conventicles is incompatible with 
taste, and with a love of the beautiful, as well as the true; for the 
fathers of our nonconformity were educated men, of sound and 
varied scholarship, and cultivated tastes. They were, in all 
respects, abreast of the times, and were frequeutly in advance of 
the men by whom they were despised. In the present day it is 
readily conceded that genius and learning, taste and talent, are not 
monopolised by any one church. The Congregational body has 
taken its full share in advancing Biblical science; and we are glad 
to think that it has given birth to noble spirits who have poured 
out their aspirations in melody and song, so that, while our own 
collections of psalmody are enriched by the contribytions of various 
Christian denominations, we have contributed our proportion of 
hymns to the service of the Universal Church. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the Congregational body is aware generally of 
the valuable poetic stores it may claim as its own, and we may, 
therefore, be doing some small service to it by the following notices 
of its poets, and their poetry. 

It is worth remembering, that, of the two master minds, Shak- 
speare and Milton, whom England has reared and ripened, and 
who have given her a towering pre-eminence in the literature of 
the world, one of them was a firm Independent, opposed alike to 
prelacy and to the New Presbyter, which he read ‘Old Priest writ 
large.’ His poetry is the glory of our country, and can be lost 
only with our language. His tide of song will cease to flow only 
with that of time, while unborn millions will be refreshed by its 
meandering streams. Those who would suppress all other monu- 
ments of Milton, allow the immortality of his fame as a poet. 
And his poetry, while it gratifies the imagination, purifies the heart, 
and exalts the powers of humanity. His elaborate song fulfilled 
the covenant of his youth, to offer ‘high strains in new and lofty 
measures,’ and his devout prayers to that Eternal Spirit, who can 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and who ‘sends out his 
Seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he pleases,’ have been graciously answered. 
‘Smit with the love of sacred song,’ possessing an eye for beauty, 
an ear for music, and a soul in unison with the sympathies of 
humanity, his genius ascended to the heaven of heavens, and 
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wrought compositions only inferior to the writings of the prophets, 
who ‘beheld visions of God.’ The world has been unjust to 
Milton as a man, and we, as his ecclesiastical descendants, are now 
in some danger of doing injustice to him as a bard. It would bea 
healthful exercise, to minds enervated by desultory and light 
reading, to study his prose works, which were written in defence 
of liberty, till they imbibe some portion of his noble spirit; and 
to read his poetry till their hearts thrill with emotions deep and 
varied. The odes and choruses of Milton are the most perfect 
lyries in our language. No uninspired composition, perhaps, ever 
surpassed the hymn on the Nativity, beginning with, 
‘It was the winter wild, 


While the heaven-born child, 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies.’ 


The lines ‘at a solemn music,’ and the choruses of Samson 
Agonistes, are distinguished at once by the sublimity of the Greek 
poets, and the fervour of the sacred writers; by the daring of 
Pindar, and the sanctity of Isaiah. There are no such sonnets in 
the language as those which Milton penned, and there is no more 
beautiful poem in the range of literature than Il Penseroso. 

At an immeasurable distance from this great epic bard, stands a 
much more popular and useful poet, Dr. Watts. His ‘Divine 
Songs’ have proved an abundant and unexampled blessing. The 
poet of the cradle and nursery has moulded the faith and formed 
the character of the child who is ‘father to the man.” He has cast 
good seed into the infant mind, which is everywhere springing up 
in the peaceable fruits of righteousness. Some of his longer poems 
have more of the fire of genius and the sustained flight of song 
about them, than his superficial readers would imagine. He 


‘deserves the niche his statue has obtained in the Poets’ Corner of 


Westminster Abbey. The effigy of a Dissenter there is honour 
to the place reflected back upon the man ! 

Several of his lyrics are exquisitely sweet and beautiful; but as 
a writer of hymns, he is justly entitled to the highest praise, as the 
sweet singer of our British Israel. Portions of his Psalms and 
Hymns have been adopted in most places of worship where con- 
gregational singing prevails. His stanzas are every day on the 
lips of myriads who speak the English tongue; and his most 
popular melodies are translated into various languages of the earth. 
Some Dissenters depreciate his poetry, and others are ignorant of 
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his beauties. It would be well for the former to think of the 
general estimate entertained of his worth, and for the latter to 
study his Psalms and Hymns with the attention they deserve. 
There is no such poetical version of the Psalms as his in existence. 
The Scotch version, which was made under the direction of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, by an Englishman, the Honour- 
able Francis Rouse, has the merit of faithful adherence to the 
original, and contains a few admirable stanzas, which stand far, far 
apart. As much may be said of the translation by Sternhold and 
Hopkins, which can show a few additional excellences. The version 
of Tate and Brady is, with some polish, tame and dull to excess. 
It must be admitted, that the merits of Dr. Watts’ version are 
very great, when compared with these, or even with some metrical 
versions of more modern times. In so extensive a work there are» 
as might be expected, considerable inequalities, and many imper- 
fections ; but these are overbalanced by a great number of exquisite 
psalms, and by several beautiful stanzas occurring in odes, which, 
as a whole, are less interesting. The nineteenth and seventy- 
second Psalms are, to us, faultless specimens; and the one begin- 
ning with ‘From all that dwell below the skies,’ is universally 
known, and justly admired alike by the cultivated and the illite- 
rate. Verses possessing exquisite beauty such as the following, 
may. often be found amidst others that do not greatly affect 
or impress us. They are part of a paraphrase of the fifty-fifth 
Psalm. 


‘O God, my refuge, hear my cries, | ‘ Let me to some wild region go, 
Behold my flowing tears; | And find a peaceful home; 
For earth and hell my hurt devise, Where storms of malice never blow, 
And triumph in my fears. Temptations never come. 


‘O were I like a feathered dove, | Vain hope, and vain inventions all 
And innocence had wings, | To escape the rage of hell! 
Id fly, and make a long remove | The mighty God on whom I call 
From all these restless things. | Can save me here as well.’ 


Few will question that this is genuine poetry, and the beautiful 


turn of thought in the fourth stanza stamps it with the mould of a 
master mind. 


The hymns of Dr. Watts are too well known to our readers to 


_Tequire any extended notice. Several of them are distinguished 


by much tenderness and pathos. Who has not been moved by the 
oe commencing with ‘There is a land of pure delight? or that, 
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‘When I can read my title clear? the last verse of which, far 
above common-place, is as follows, 


‘There I shall bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, , 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast !’ 


There is a boldness and splendour, blended with piety, in several 
of his hymns, which render them very remarkable. An illustra. 
tion of our meaning may be seen in the one in which the following 
verse occurs, 


‘ The opening heavens around me shine 
With beams of sacred bliss; 
While Jesus shows his heart is mine, 
And whispers, I am his.’ 


It would be difficult to conceive of an ode more perfect in its kind 
than that sublime address to God beginning with, ‘Great God, 
how infinite art thou!’ The contrast between the creature and 
Creator is maintained in a variety of particulars, advancing upward 
step by step, till the poet, unable to reach the Ineffable, the 
Eternal, falls back, overpowered with the contemplation, and re- 
peats the bold and splendid verse with which he began, 


‘Great God, how infinite art thou, 
What feeble worms are we ! 
Let the whole race of creatures bow, 
And pay their praise to thee ! 

It is matter of astonishment and regret that some of the most 
sublime and devotional hymns of this author are seldom used in 
Congregational worship. We may instance, as in this category, the 
one commencing with the verse, 


‘ Lord, we are blind, we mortals blind, 
We can’t behold thy bright abode ; 
O ’tis beyond a creature-mind 
To glance a thought half way to God;’ 


and the one on God’s condescension to our worship, which 
begins with, 


‘ Thy favours, Lord, surprise our souls.’ 
Some inimitable compositions of Watts’s, scattered through his 


voluminous works, ought to be incorporated with the ordinay 
editions of his hymn-book, as the one which opens with the 
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injunction, ‘ Keep silence, all created things;? and the celebra- 
tion of the Divine perfections in another, beginning with the 
lines, 

‘ Eternal Power, whose high abode 

Becomes the grandeur of a God.’ 
An attentive reader of Watts will find one treasure after another 
yielding itself up to his studious mind. Here and there he will 
meet with lines which glow like the firmament with living sap- 
phires, or which reflect the tranquillity of the sea of glass before 
the throne. Hear his exquisite description of the Godhead, 


‘In essence One, in Person three ; 
A social nature, yet alone.’ 


As we read that soul-inspiring ode, ‘Who shall the Lord’s elect 
condemn ?” we seem to be standing on the rock of eternal truth, 
and defying, in the strength of the Infinite One, the might of 
earth and hell; and we pour out our submissive and joyful emo- 
tions in language only inferior to that of inspiration, as we sing, 
‘Let me but hear my Saviour say,’ &c. 

There is a wide range of subjects in his psalms and hymns, 
embracing all topics fit for social worship; while it is to be 
lamented that the sameness of the metres forbids the use of some 
of those peculiar metre tunes which are so readily caught, and 
which are so generally acceptable amongst Christian congregations. 
We have used Watts exclusively for several years in conducting 
public worship, and have never found any difficulty in selecting 
hymns which had a bearing on the varied subjects of the Christian 
ministry, during the entire period. 

Next to Watts, we are inclined to rank Dr. Doddridge as a 
hymn-maker. Many of his compositions are, beyond all doubt, 
genuine poetry, adorned with the beauties of holiness, and fitted 
to minister to the comfort and edification of the church of Christ. 
The piety that breathes and burns through his hymns endears 
them to good men, and renders them appropriate companions in 
the hours of secret devotion. Among our favourites we may 
mention the one beginning thus, 


‘ Our heavenly Father calls, 

And Christ invites us near, 
With both our friendship shall be sweet, 

And our communion dear.’ 
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Allied to this is the one which commences with the declaration, 


‘O happy day, that fixed my choice 
On thee, my Saviour and my God!’ 


and another which thus appeals to that Saviour, ‘Do not I love 
thee, O my Lord!’ There are other hymns of Doddridge’s, exqui- 
sitely adapted to the public services of the sanctuary, as ‘The King 
of heaven his table spreads,’ and the better known hymn com- 
mencing thus, ‘ Lord of the Sabbath, hear us pray.’ There is not 
a more beautiful paraphrase of Scripture in our language than that 
numbered 210 in his Hymn-Book, in which the Christian is called 
upon to be watchful and active, and which thus describes his 
blessedness, at the coming of his Divine Master, 


‘O happy servant he, ‘ Christ shall the banquet spread 


In such a posture found! With his own royal hand, 
He shall his Lord with rapture see, | And raise that favourite servant's 
And be with honour crowned. head 


Amidst the angelic band.’ 


That fine hymn beginning ‘Now let our cheerful eyes survey 
Our Great High Priest above,’ breathes comfort and animation to 
the Church of God, and is not inferior, as a whole, to Watts’s 
well-known hymn, ‘ With joy we meditate the grace,’ &c. 

Some of Beddome’s hymns have much of the terseness and 
simplicity of the Greek epigram, and expand a religious thought 
in its most precious and alluring forms. The one on Christian 
Union deserves a place in every collection of psalmody, and ought 
to sink deeply into the memory of all godly men. It thus opens :— 


‘Let party names no more 
The Christian world o’erspread, 

Gentile and Jew, and bond and free, 

Are One, in Christ their head.’ 


We envy not the construction of that mind which can ponder, 
without emotion, his hymn, which inquires, ‘ Did Christ o’er 
sinners weep, And shall our cheeks be dry ? 

The present age has given birth to several Christian poets, and 
some of these are identified with our Protestant Nonconformity. 
The Congregational Hymn-book is enriched with original contri- 
butions from the pens of Bulmer, and Morell, and March. These 
possess various degrees of merit, but are all above mediocrity. 
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One of these authors, the Rev. H. March, has published a small 
yolume of hymns and sacred poems for the closet of the Christian 
minister, which, if not possessing all the highest attributes of 
poetry, is adapted to accomplish some of its important objects. 
In the spirit of devotion indicated by the following verse would 
he have the pastor close his labours in the study, and anticipate 
the services of the pulpit, 
‘ Thus far ’tis well,—the toil, the care 
Of mental preparation done; 
And now, my heart, thyself prepare, 
The work with thee must be begun.’ 

In addition to these enumerated sources of our psalmody, we have 
a few good hymns of a devotional character, though not of a high 
order of poetry, which are general favourites in our congregations. 
They bear the names of Oliver, Rylands, Robinson, Fawcett, and 
Collyer. Dr. Hamilton has published in his Nuge several metrical 
versions of psalms, and some original poems of great beauty and 
power. The two Odes on Scotland, ‘ Land of the Mountain, hail 
and ‘Land of the North, farewell!’ would do no dishonour to a 
Poet Laureate. His poetry can stand Milton’s test; it is ‘ simple, 
sensuous, impassioned.’ 

We incline to marvel that Dr. Raffles is so little known as a 
poet, as we are much disposed to think that some of his posthumous 
fame will be connected with the preservation of many beautiful 
gems, which his rich and imaginative mind has created amidst his 
numerous and diversified toils. We have seen unpublished poems 
of his which would do honour to the genius of those the world 
calls poets. His annual pastoral addresses are in the shape of 
poetic effusions. Many of these have been printed and circulated 
among his flock. They ought to be collected and given in a 
volume to the Church. The one bearing date Jan. 1, 1841, isa 
singularly felicitous exposition of the text: ‘In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand.’ And the 
one, ‘The night is far spent, and the day is at hand,’ breathes 
forth a quickening spirit, adapted to arouse the slumberer, and to 
awake the dead. 

The lyrics of Edmeston, if deficient in force and point, possess 
much sweetness and pathos, and are justly esteemed by pious, 
cultivated minds. We extract from one of these the following 
stanzas adapted to be said, rather than sung, by the dying Christian ; 
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‘ Farewell, thou vase of splendour, 
I need thy light no more; 
No brilliance canst thou render 
The world to which [ soar. 


‘Nor sun nor moonbeam brightens 
Those regions with a ray, 
But God himself enlightens 
Their one eternal day. 


‘ Farewell, each dearest union 
Phat bless’d my earthly hours, 
We yet shall hold communion 
In amaranthine bowers. 


‘The harps of heaven steal o'er me, 
I see the jasper wall, 

Jesus who passed before me, 
And God, the Judge of all!’ 


Some few years since, an author, who had attained a high and 
well-merited degree of fame, as a writer of prose, made an anony- 
mous experiment as a poet, by the publication of the first part of 
an epic, entitled ‘The Incarnate One.” We much lament that it 
did not receive such encouragement as to lead him to give the 
public the second part. This, however, may be accounted for by 
the circumstances of its being unfinished, and published without 
the author’s name; while many persons imagined that there was 
no room for such a poem, after Paradise Lost and Regained; and 
some others, who had an idea of the authorship, were reluctant to 
allow that a man could achieve greatness in two separate depart- 
ments of literary enterprise. The conception, however, is as 
origina] as the execution is beautiful; and we could easily select 
portions of the poem to justify our praise, and to prove that it 
ought even now to be rescued from oblivion. The following is a 
striking description of heaven and its angels, without the presence 
of the Son of God :-— 


‘The Lord of angels now had left his throne 
On his great earthly errand. They, meanwhile, 
Through their best minstrelsy had sung his birth, 
And greeted, as a brother, guilty man, 
Yet wanting now that smile which gave them life, 
They lived in heaven as in a twilight state. 
Oft would they meet around his vacant throne 
And muse him absent, until every heart 
Was filled with love too deep for harp or voice.’ 


The author, in the second book, has embodied all the facts of 
the Saviour’s public ministry, and interweaved them with beautiful 
reflections, couched in the chastest phraseology. ‘Take the follow- 
ing as an example :-— 


‘ Exiled by hate, be journeyed to the south, 
And sought the track the Baptist had prepared. 
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Taking the palmy way by Rachel's tomb, 

He passed that fount of dew, the ancient well 
Which David,—parched with the dust of battle, 
When Israel fought Philistia,—longed to taste, 
To Bethlehem; here ’t was he first drew breath, 
And linked himself to poor humanity, 
Rendering one spot on earth most consecrate, 
Making its name a truth, a house of bread. 


It is, however, to Mr. Josiah Conder that the denomination is 
more indebted than to any other modern poet in its ranks. There 
are few men who have laid it under such deep and varied obliga- 
tim as he has. His treatise on Protestant Nonconformity 
redeemed that subject from mere fugitive controversy, and placed 
itamong the great recognised questions of the age; but we are 
now speaking of him simply as a poet, we may say the poet of 
modern Congregationalism. His ‘Star in the East’ is less known 
than it ought to be. That exquisite production of his, entitled 
‘The Reverie,’ has been widely read, and has served to elevate the 
faith and cheer the hearts of multitudes with the glorious prospect 
of a happy immortality. The interest with which we read it is 
always fresh, and attends each new perusal or recitation of it to 
the end. This sublime ode thus appropriately closes, 


‘ Thought, repress thy weak endeavour ; 
Here let reason prostrate fall : 
O, the ineffable for Ever, 
And the Eternal Att in ALL!’ 


Amongst all the hymns of praise to the Redeemer with which 
we are conversant, there is none that strikes us as more worthy of 
the glorious theme than the one Mr. Conder has addressed to the 
exalted Saviour, beginning thus, 


‘ Thou art the everlasting Lord, 
The Father's only Son ; 
God manifestly seen and heard, 
And heaven's beloved One. 
Worthy, O Lamb of God, art thou, 
That every knee to thee should bow.’ 


One composition of his, called ‘The Poor Man’s Hymn,’ beginning 
with, ‘As much have I of worldly goods As e’er my Master had,’ is 
well adapted to cheer the minds of those who live in poverty and 
woe. ‘When I can trust my all with God’ is the commencement 
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of a hymn which appeals effectually to the faith and hope of the 
Christian in trouble. Had we space, we could mention others 
equal to these. 

Ten years ago Mr. Conder published ‘The Choir and the 
Oratory,’ a series of poems in the form of praise and prayer, 
Among these a few are to be recognised as the production of an 
‘associate minstrel,’ who, he gracefully says, ‘has made the poetry 
of my life.’ The volume contains some admirable versions of the 
Psalms, several sonnets of superior character, a considerable num- 
ber of hymns, and some metrical versions of the collects, worthy 
of being set to cathedral music. It is little praise to say that 
volumes of poetry, immeasurably below this, have been puffed into 
notoriety, while this is by no means so extensively known as it 
deserves to be. We shall be glad if these notices should induce 
any of our readers to render themselves acquainted with the works 
of our last-mentioned author. 

As Deborah, Huldah, and other prophetesses in Israel contri- 
buted to the Hebrew literature of the Old Testament church, so, in 
our modern nonconformity, a few gifted women have penned hymns 
which deserve to be in remembrance. Amongst these, there is 
Mrs. Rowe’s lofty address to the Deity, ‘Thou didst, O mighty 
God, exist, Ere time began its race ;’ there are several of Mrs. 
Steele’s, as the one commencing with, ‘'The Saviour calls; let every 
ear;’ and Miss Jane Taylor’s well-known hymn on renouncing 
the world, ‘ Come, my fond fluttering heart,’ which Jast has proved 
a form of consecration for many Christian minds. We have, in 
a former article in the Biblical Review, spoken of Miss Barrett, 
now Mrs. Browning, or we could easily give numerous quotations 
from her writings to justify our exalted opinion of her poetic 
powers. Her sonnets will go down to posterity by the side of 
Wordsworth’s ; the one as the celebration of nature, the other as 
the symphonious song in honour of Divine grace. 

We are not ignorant of the obligations of our churches to Chris- 
tian poets of other denominations, properly called nonconformist ; 
but neither our Jimits nor design would allow of any extended 
notice of these at the present moment. It would, however, be 
ungracious to close this article without allusion to the brilliant and 
experimental hymns of the Wesleys; the evangelical, pathetic 
songs of Moravian origin; and the numerous exquisite poems of 
James Montgomery.» This last-named writer has won for himself, 
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by ‘The Pelican Island,’ and other descriptive poems, the unques- 
tioned character of a poet. It might be his boast or theme of 
devout thanksgiving, that he has not written one line which ‘ dying 
he could wish to blot.’ Some few of his hymns, as the one on 
prayer, the one beginning with ‘O where shall rest be found? 
and that commencing, ‘O Spirit of the living God,’ are im- 
perishable, and will, we think, hold a place of honour in the church 
till the mystery of God shall be finished in the universal subjection 
of mankind to the Saviour. Bernard Barton has given us a 
volume of domestic verses, some exquisite tales in verse, and 
several hymns for the sanctuary, all marked by the quiet beauty 
and by the healing power of the waters of Bethesda. 

It is matter of congratulation, that while devotional poetry 
ministers extensively to the edification and comfort of most Chris- 
tian minds, and often yields invaluable consolation even to the 
departing spirit, individuals connected with our churches have 
contributed such hymns to the Christian commonwealth, as those 
we have glanced at in this paper. We can say truthfully, 


‘Great men have been among us, hands that penn’d, 
And tongues that utter’d wisdom—better none.’ 


Though dead they yet speak to us, and rule our spirits from their 
urns, as we every Sabbath-day repeat their lofty thoughts in their 
own words, and in the very sounds in which they uttered them. 
The circulation of such sentiments cannot fail to exercise a salutary 
influence on the destinies of mankind. 

The vocation of the Christian poet, speaking as he does to the 
whole nature of man, is a most important one. They do not act 
wisely or well who seek to discourage a taste for this sublime art. 
It is the province of the poet to connect the past with the present, 
and these again with the future; to employ the revelation of God 
in his works and Word, in appealing to the heart of man through 
the medium of his imagination, seeking to raise him to a partici- 
pation of the Divine nature. It is his to restore to daily life the 
poetry worn away by constant cares, to recall 

‘The hour 
Of splendour in the grass, and glory in the flower ; 
to reveal, rather than to create. It is his to open the springs ever 
ready to gush forth, to set free the prisoned fountain, to tune the 
air to music, to place the diamonds in the sunshine, and to hang 
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orient pearls of beauty on common forms of humanity like ow 
own. And the powers of the poet are not as yet exhausted or even 
fully developed. Nobler scenes of joy await the Christian poet. 
It has been his lot to speak of hope. It shall be his privilege 
to sing of hopes fulfilled. Thus indeed we may reason, that if in 
times of depression and bondage, the church, like the captives in 
Babylon, hung her harp on the willows, in the coming times of 
her prosperity she shall take it down with gladness, restring and 
tune it for the songs of Zion to echo through the valleys of the 
earth, to resound from its hills, to float across all waters, and to 
swell the chorus of the universe in song, loud as mighty thunders, 
and melodious as the fulness of ocean, ‘ Hallelujah, for the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth.’ Songs of praise marked the birth of 
the first man of the earth earthy, and awoke the morning which 
witnessed the advent of the second Man, the Lord from heaven. 
Nobler songs shall burst forth from heaven and earth when man 
is reconciled to his Creator, and God through Christ is all in all. 


G. 8. 


VIII. 
THE PULPIT AND THE PEOPLE.* 


Ir has been the fashion of late years, among certain individuals, 
to complain of the degeneracy of the present and especially of the 
rising ministry, and the consequent low state of religion among 
our churches ; and these complainants have frequently been men 
occupying so high a position, and held in such deserved esteem, 
that, by a large class, their statements have been received with 
confiding credulity; and the idea is exceedingly prevalent that 
‘the former times were better than these ;’ that the ministry now 
is much more incompetent, Christians much less zealous, and the 
world more wicked than at any previous period. In these lamenta- 
tions we have never sympathised. We believe, indeed, that the 
individuals by whom they have been uttered are fully convinced of 
the reality of the evils whose existence they deplore, and that they 
are anxiously concerned for their removal. We admit, too, that 
there are features in the state of religion at the present time fitted 


* The Pulpit and the People. By Peter Rylands. London: Ward & Co, 
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to awaken the most serious apprehension; but we have always 
thought that these fears have been unduly exaggerated, and that 
the complaints have been made in a manner that was in no way 
calculated to benefit the individuals in fault, and that was very apt 
to lower the estimation in which the ministry is held, by those 
among whom its labourers are employed. That our fears, in this 
latter respect, have not been groundless, is proved by the work 
before us; in which Mr. Rylands, eagerly laying hold of the 
admissions of certain honoured individuals, and claiming them as 
proofs that the present mode of Christian agency has failed, pro- 
ceeds to argue, not for its reform or improvement, but for its 
entire abolition. ‘This is only a specimen of the inferences that 
will too often be drawn from such insufficiently-guarded state- 
ments, and it will be well if it serve to induce greater caution for 
the future. That Mr. Rylands will meet with many sympathisers 
among genuine Christians we do not imagine; but while few may 
go to such lengths, there will be many who will fail to render to 
the pastoral office that respect which, where properly exercised, it 
deserves ; and here and there will be found parties who will rush 
into extravagances as great as those that form the staple of this 
work, and will shield themselves behind the names of distinguished 
men, claiming them as their authorities and supporters. The 
really efficient will thus suffer for the sins of the incompetent, and 
these latter will have their spirit soured instead of being really 
improved. 

‘Mr. Rylands,’ says a reviewer of a former pamphlet issued by 
him, ‘is not one of those men who look at appearances only. 
He is not bewitched by words. He does not adopt, of course, the 
curious notions of the day. He dares to examine the most ap- 
proved maxims, and to reject them.’ The reviewer is right. Mr. 
Rylands would recklessly sweep away all ancient landmarks, and 
overthrow all our most venerated institutions. Phrenologists, we 
fancy, would describe his books as indicating a fearful deficiency in 
No. 14, and as remarkable a superfluity in No. 10. We admit 
that he is an imnovator, and one of the most reckless of his class, 
and he is welcome to all the glory that belongs to the class. We 
would remind him, however, that though there may be much that 
is new, it is possible that all that is new may not be true; and that 
while the unthinking may be captivated by the novelty of his 


views, reflecting men will stop to inquire whether they are as sound 
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as they are original. There is a novelty which commands admira- 
tion, because it is either a revelation of truth hitherto concealed, a 
revival of that which had been forgotten, or the exhibition of the 
old in such an aspect as to give it the appearance and value of the 
new; but there is a novelty which secures for itself that question- 
able merit, because it gives currency to notions which are new, 
only because no other individual has been found sufficiently absurd 
to give them utterance. To this latter class, in our judgment, Mr, 
Rylands belongs. In his hands ecclesiastical history assumes an 
entirely altered aspect, and all its facts are made to chime in with 
the theory, in the construction of which he has employed so much 
ingenuity. The experience and practice of the Church are entirely 
disregarded; a new and more excellent way has been deseried by 
Mr. Rylands in this more enlightened era. False interpretations 
of sacred Scripture have obtained throughout this long period; 
the learning of the most eminent and pious men has been at fault; 
it remained for our author to correct the grievous errors into which 
they have fallen. For such a man the present work is far too 
insignificant; he should become the leader in that new ecclesi- 
astical revolution of which he speaks. And in order to this end, 
he should publish a new history of the Church, with his own latest 
improvements: and as his views will, doubtless, be continually 
receiving more light, an annual re-issue, with fresh emendations, 
might be desirable. A revised, or rather, revolutionised system of 
hermeneutics, would be a fit companion for such a work: and if a 
“chapter in it were devoted to show how important the records of 
the Anti-Corn Law League (or any other league that might arise 
in the mean time) might be made in elucidating the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the life of Richard Cobden in enabling us to esti- 
mate the character of Saul of Tarsus, the value of the publication 
would be greatly enhanced. We would, however, venture to re- 
mind him, that, should our plan commend itself to his adoption, 
something more will be requisite to secure his ideas reception than 
an unsustained ipse dixit. There is a strange prejudice in the 
minds of men generally in favour of opinions that have received 
the sanction of antiquity and the approbation of men whose time 
and talents have been devoted to such researches, and of whose 
integrity no doubt can exist; and their authority will not be shaken 
by mere assertion, without documentary evidence of the most con- 
vincing character. 
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The opening chapter of the work is devoted to a view of 
Christian agency at the present time, ‘its necessity and its 
failure;’ and is, on the whole, one of the least exceptionable in 
the volume, inasmuch as it deals with facts, instead of advancing 
hypotheses. We are as sensible as Mr. Rylands of the fearful 
religious destitution of a large portion of the community, and of 
the necessity of efforts more enlarged and extensive than any that 
have hitherto been put forth for the evangelisation especially of the 
masses in our large towns, who are in a condition little better than 
that of the heathen. At the same time we think that he has taken 
much too gloomy a view of the question; that while the darker 
features of the case are strikingly put forward, the brighter and 
more encouraging ones are carefully kept back; and that thus the 
whole statement has the appearance of a special pleading rather 
than of fair impartial investigation into the real facts of the case ; 
and that it is marked by a desire, pervading the whole, to make 
out a case and establish a theory, instead of an endeavour to arrive 
at truth. Thus we have a great deal of the well-accustomed talk, 
(very true but very old,) of the secularising influence of a state 
church upon the clergy; but our author has forgotten to’ mention 
that the Church of England never had a larger number of really 
earnest, pious, and devoted men in her ministry than now; and 
that, be the motive good or bad, she is making efforts for the 
instruction of the people, greater than any that have marked any 
period of her past history. The growth of Christian love among 
those differing in sentiment,—a growth whose reality cannot be 
disputed, whatever may be thought of its peculiar modes of de- 
velopment and organisation,—is another gratifying circumstance, 
and its ultimate influence upon the population, (if it continue to 
advance,) it is impossible to estimate. The jealousy that has 
prevailed among various sections of the religious world has been 
most detrimental in its results, and has been one of the most for- 
midable obstacles to the success of Christian agency: this once 
removed, might we not hope that the power of that agency would 
be more extensively felt, and its results more conspicuously dis- 
played? The spirit of missionary enterprise might also be men- 
tioned as another encouraging symptom, were it not that Mr. 
Rylands might be inclined to regard it in an entirely different 
light; for while professing concern for the neglected millions of 
Britain, he would leave the hundreds of millions that people hea- 
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thendom to perish in their present darkness and spiritual desti- 
tution, at least until Britain was converted. 

But leaving out these more cheering facts, and taking the most 
gloomy view, we are still at a loss to see how the state of things 
would be improved by the adoption of Mr. Rylands’ scheme for 
the entire abolition of the means at present employed for the in- 
struction of the people. Bad as we are, with a number of men 
devoted to the service of the sanctuary, we apprehend we should 
have been much worse, infinitely worse, if we had not had such a 
body of labourers, and that our condition would be far from being 
bettered by silencing all Christian ministers, and closing all 
Christian sanctuaries. To borrow an illustration from Mr. 
Rylands’ favourite subject, it would be like an attempt to relieve 
famine by re-establishing the old protective system, in even more 
than its original violence. The statesman who would prepare 
for receiving an invader by destroying all munitions, dismantling 
every fortress, disbanding all military force, and committing the 
defence of the country to a rude and untutored peasantry, would 
be less infatuated than the Christian who would meet the evils of 
the day by interrupting the systematic and well-directed labours of 
the ministry, and leaving the inculcation, defence, or propagation of 
the gospel, to the fitful and uncertain efforts of parties who might 
choose to add this work of instructing their fellows, as a supple- 
ment, to their other duties. The successes of primitive times, as 
well as our own confidence in the power of truth, assure us, indeed, 
that the fault of present weakness is to be found in the Chureh. 
The question suggested by such an admission, we know, is a most 
serious one—it is one that deserves to be seriously weighed; but 
we must confess that the present work is very far from conducting 
us to a satisfactory conclusion. 

We sympathise, to a considerable extent, with the views taken 
by Mr. Rylands of the successes realised in apostolic times. We 
have never thought that the possession of miraculous gifts affords 
a satisfactory explanation of the advances then made by the church. 
Miracles were designed for the attestation of their ministry, not 
for the conversion of sinners. Their early cessation is to us suffi- 
cient evidence for this idea. If necessary for the conversion of the 
soul, or even if of great utility in the accomplishment of that work, 
we cannot believe that the power would so soon have been with- 
drawn. But our Lord leaves us in no doubt on this subject—he 
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gives the decided preference to moral means above miracles. ‘ If 
they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead.’ Neither do we believe 
that any special influence of the Holy Spirit was enjoyed by the 
early church, if by special be meant an influence peculiar to that 
age, and one whose return now it were vain for us to ask or 
anticipate. The Spirit is as able and willing to work in these as 
in those days. But it is with the Church that he will work—he 
might have refused to employ such a medium of operation, but, on 
the contrary, he has chosen to work through it, and it alone. 
To the Church the responsibility certainly belongs; for in propor- 
tion to the purity of her motives and the devotedness of her zeal, 
the diligence of her labours and the fervour of her prayers, will be 
the measure of spiritual power communicated from on high, and 
the extent of the success consequently realised. Thus far we are 
agreed that there must be some important difference between the 
Church of apostolic and that of present times. Mr. Rylands sup- 
poses it to be a difference of constitution. He ascribes all our 
evils to the existence of clerical orders. The strength of the early 
Church, in his view, lay in the alleged equality of all her members, 
while the source of present weakness he finds in the exclusive 
privileges and functions belonging to a particular class. We 
believe the difference to be a difference of spirit and temper. The 
polity of modern Congregationalism appears to us to bear as close 
an approximation to the model of primitive Christianity as is 
possible; and we believe that we need only apostolic devotedness, 
earnestness, and zeal, to see apostolic success. 

To establish his position, as to the perfect equality of the early 
Christians, Mr. Rylands devotes his third chapter to prove that there 
was no special distinction belonging to it—no peculiar qualifica- 
tions requisite for the apostolic office. It is contended that we 
have all been in error in imagining that to certain individuals only 
did the apostolic title belong, and that Timothy and Titus, Epaphro- 
ditus and Silvanus, were apostles, as certainly and properly as 
Peter and Paul, James and John. But if so, why is it that Paul 
speaks of the signs of an apostle ? why that he asserts that Christ 
himself made this distinction, ‘He gave to some apostles,’ Eph. 
iv. 11? why that he speaks of himself distinctly as ‘called to be an 
apostle? Mr. Rylands, with considerable tact, shifts his ground 
from time to time, so that now he appears to be combating the idea 
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of hierarchical rank as belonging to the apostles, and now to be deny. 
ing the existence of a distinctive apostolic character ; and while the 
utmost his arguments could do would be to prove the former point, 
he regards them as having satisfactorily established the latter, 
What may have been the exact authority claimed and exercised by 
the apostles it is not possible, nor is it necessary, for us to deter- 
mine, inasmuch as the office has ceased, and cannot be revived. 
We are desirous only to insist on their existence as a distinct class, 
separate from the rest of the brethren, if not in rank, certainly in 
the functions of their office. The criterion of that office it is not 
difficult for us to ascertain, though Mr. Rylands endeavours care- 
fully to conceal it, and to show that all their powers were shared 
equally, either by some or all of the brethren. It is quite true, 
as he asserts, that they had not the exclusive power of working 
miracles, that others beside them had ‘seen the Lord ;’ that others 
(as Mark and Luke) had the gift of inspiration; but even though 
all these endowments had united in one individual, he would not 
have been an apostle, without that farther and indispensable quali- 
fication that he had received a call from God expressly ‘to bear this 
important character. The election of Matthias may be alleged in 
answer to this, but it is still a doubtful and unsettled question 
whether that election was authorised and valid. But even though 
this be conceded, the casting of the lot was manifestly an appeal 
to God, and the resting of the lot upon him is to be regarded as 
the Divine call to the work. The following explanation of Paul’s 
apostleship is given by Mr. Rylands :— 


‘ The disciples appear to have learned that this department of agency 
was to be left free like every other; and men rose up, whose abilities fitted 
them for the leadership of the churches, who assumed apostolic functions, 
were marked with Divine power, and whose labours and success gave to 
them the highest claim upon the respect and esteem of their Christian 
brethren. Of these, the most distinguished example was Paul.’—p. 23. 


Such is our author’s view; and it may appear a very rational 
one; but, for ourselves, we prefer Paul’s own account, as given in 
several of his Epistles. Thus he addresses the Galatians: ‘ Paul, 
an apostle (not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and 
God the Father who raised him, though dead:)’ Gal. i. 1. In 
writing to the Ephesians, he speaks of himself as ‘an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, by the will of God:’ with equal distinctness, in the 
Epistle to Timothy, he says, that he was ‘an apostle of Jesus Christ 
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by the commandment of God our Saviour,’ (1 Tim. i. 1.) Nor 
does Paul, in his attempt to silence his adversaries, ever once 
oppose the idea, on which their objections were founded, of the 
specific character belonging to the apostolic office, but, on the 
contrary, showed that his were the ‘signs of an apostle, in labour, 
sufferings, and revelations.’ But had this been a mere prejudice, 
Paul would not have failed to rebuke it. His mode of reasoning 
is unworthy of himself, if Mr. Rylands’ opinion be correct. 

As to the position of Timothy and Titus in the church, Mr. 
Rylands must be strangely ignorant, or exceedingly uncandid and 
unwilling to admit anything that militated against his own theory ; 
for he has omitted to mention that they have been regarded as 
filling the office of evangelist. Correct or incorrect, the opinion 
deserved notice ; and it is rather too much to leap to the conclusion 
that, because they were neither diocesan nor primitive bishops, 
therefore they were apostles. For the presidents of the early 
churches we are not, of course, anxious to claim any sacred cha- 
racter, or exclusive privileges. They were certainly primi inter 
pares, called to the position by the voice of their brethren, but 
intrusted, in consequence of the position to which they had thus 
been elected, with special duties. That the work of preaching was 
a part of their office (although not confined to them) we infer from 
Titus i. 9, where a bishop is required to be one ‘holding fast 
the faithful word as he hath been taught, that he may be able, by 
sound doctrine, both to exhort and convince the gainsayers.’ That 
theirs, too, was the duty of administering the ordinances of the 
church, (at least, that of the Lord’s supper,) and that as by right, 
appears evident to us from the very nature of their office. Strange, 
indeed, that they should be presidents of the churches, and yet 
that in these, its most solemn and important assemblies, another 
should officiate! The reference of Mr. Rylands to the fathers, in 
support of a contrary opinion, and the very unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive quotations on which he rests his argument, only show 
at what straws drowning men will catch. That the primitive 
Episcopi did not answer the modern idea of bishops all candid 
writers admit, but to us they seem evidently to have been the very 
type of modern Congregational pastors, claiming no prescriptive 
title or exclusive authority, chosen by the Church to the office, and 
seeking the proof of their calling, not in external forms, but in the 
Divine blessing, as accompanying and encircling their labours. 
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Even this Mr. Rylands considers a corrupt form of Christian 


agency, although admitting that it is ‘a very modified clerical 
order.’ He thus describes it :— 


‘The Congregational body is divided inte two classes ; the clergy, usually 
styled ministers, and the laity, or ordinary members. The ministers are 
generally educated, in an especial manner, for their office; are formally 
installed into its duties by the ceremony of ordination; and, when elected 
by the suffrage of the churches, they are charged, almost exclusively, with 
the duty of preaching the Gospel. The rite of ordination is administered 
by those already sustaining the sacred character; and its object and office 
are variously estimated. The fact, however, is, that, until the young minis- 
ter has been set apart by this official consecration, it is not thought right, 
or, at all events, decorous, for him to administer the solemn ordinances of 
the church. And, although the idea may not be a definite one in the minds 
of most, yet there is a popular opinion amongst Dissenters, that the laying 
on of hands at an ordination imparts a peculiar influence, or invests the 
recipient with a “reverend” character of a permanent nature. As secular 
duties might interfere with their Christian efforts, the ministry are sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of the people. It follows that they 
constitute a distinct ecclesiastical order, occupying a clerical position, 
having separate interests from the other members, and considered, in an 
especial manner, as devoted to the service of Christ. On the other hand, 
the laity, while retaining the perfect right of self-government, and of elect- 
ing their pastors, are expected to look up to them as spiritual teachers, and 
are led mainly to depend upon their efforts in every department of Christian 
agency.’—pp. 70, 71. 


A tissue of grosser misrepresentations and unwarranted reason- 
ings than is found in this passage we have seldom met, and we 
only wonder that it could ever have been penned by a man know- 
ing anything of Congregational church polity. Mr. Rylands must 
know better, and must have the consciousness that he has given 
an unfair and highly-coloured statement of the case. 

A very tyro in Congregational principles could have informed 
our author that the distinction between the clergy and laity is no 
patt of the system. A certain number of individuals exercise the 
functions of the primitive episcopate, but not as an order claiming 
peculiar sanctity. Independency proceeds on the theory of Scrip- 
ture itself, that the whole body of believers is a ‘ spiritual priest- 
hood,’ and is very far, therefore, from giving sacerdotal dignity to 
those who minister in sacred things. Individuals (among the 
private members principally) may have something of the old 
Popish leaven clinging to them, but Congregational ministers 
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repudiate the opinion as one utterly contrary to the word of God. 
They maintain that Christian churches should have their bishops 
and deacons; but if the people attach any idea of sacredness to 
either of these offices, it is certainly in opposition to, not in ac- 
cordance with, the teachings of their ministers. Mr. Rylands can 
scarcely fail to be acquainted with this fact ; and if not, he should 
never have written upon a subject of which he is so wofully ignorant. 
The convenience of language may cause the word ‘ laity’ to be used 
to distinguish the body of the Church from its bishops, but it is never 
employed in that invidious sense in which Mr. R. introduces it. 
The second sentence in his statement is true in the letter, but false 
_ in spirit. It is quite true that ministers are educated, ordained, 
elected to the office. But who does not perceive that the order in 
which these are placed conveys a very false impression, and might 
easily lead the unwary reader into the notion that Congregational — 
ministers were ordamed to the office and not to the episcopate over 
a particular church? that churches selected their pastors from 
‘the ordained ?” whereas the contrary is the invariable practice, and 
none are ordained but those who have first been elected by the 
popular suffrage. Equally false is the designation given to ordi- 
nation, as an official consecration. It is a recognition of the church 
and its pastor by the pastors and members of neighbouring 
churches, at which, in general, the ministers best acquainted with 
his character are present to attest their confidence in his piety 
and general fitness, to give their counsels, and to offer their 
prayers on behalf both of pastor and people. A more simple and 
impressive service than that of ordination, as administered amongst 
us, we can scarcely imagine—it proceeds on no vain superstitious 
follies—it never encourages the notion that any spiritual benefit 
can be conferred upon the individual, but it evinces beautifully 
the real unity that pervades our Independency, and gives one of 
the most solemn views of the ministry of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ—it brings prominently before the mind of the young 
minister the duties which then he undertakes—and it cheers him 
by showing him that he has the sympathies and the prayers of his 
fathers and brethren in the office. A far-seeing man, like our 
author, may discover Puseyism in all this. Our perceptions must 
certainly be dull, and our vision imperfect, for we can see nothing 
more in it than the simplicity and decorum which marked primi- 
tive Christianity. 
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Mr. Rylands’ inferences are as rapid and unwarranted as his 
representation of facts is unfair and distorted. How from his 
premises he arrives at his conclusions, we confess we cannot see, 
That our ministers have interests of their own distinct from those 
of the people, is an assumption of his own, not a corollary and 
deduction from his previous statements. And the assumption is 
false. An endowed ministry may have these separate interests, 
but it cannot be the case with those who, as Mr. Rylands admits 
in the sentence immediately preceding, ‘are supported by the 
voluntary contributions of the people.’ Why, if there be an objec- 
tion to our system at all, it is that the ministers are so dependent 
upon the people, that they might be expected to accommodate 
their doctrine and discipline to meet the whims and fancies of their 
hearers, in order that they may secure for themselves sufficient 
pecuniary support. The whole experience of the denomination 
has shown the groundlessness of these apprehensions ; but they are 
certainly far more rational than those of Mr. Rylands. So far 
from having distinct and selfish objects, the interest of minister 
and people are one; he prospers as they prosper, and, instead of 
entertaining a jealousy of their labours, hails them with pleasure 
as the efficient and the necessary auxiliaries of his own. We are, 
indeed, told here that the churches ‘are led to depend mainly 
upon the efforts of their ministers in every department of Christian 
agency ;’ but this is only of a piece with other statements. In 
what part of the world, what abode of Christian indolence and 
inactivity, can Mr. Rylands have been reposing? In some place, 
surely, where Antinomianism has spread its withering blight over 
Christian zeal and effort. What minister would desire to labour 
alone, or would look down upon the employment of other agency 
as the ‘interference of unauthorised parties? That the pastor 
should be the leader in every department of instrumentality, is at 
once a privilege and a duty belonging to his office; but that he 
should be the sole labourer is a distinction to which we imagine 
few would aspire. Is Mr. Rylands ignorant that Congregationalists 
have an immense array of what is called ‘lay agency,’ and that the 
concern of every zealous and devoted pastor is to develope the 
various talents of his people, and employ each in the sphere which 
he is fitted to occupy, and that the frequent complaints of our 
ministers are, that they get so little of that co-operation which 
they seek? He quotes, and so we may hope reads, the ‘ Christian 
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Witness,’ (though his reference to Tertullian would lead us to 
think that some of his quotations, at least, are taken as second- 
hand,) has he read the ‘ Witness’ to so little purpose that he has 
failed to discover this fact? Has he never heard of the mighty 
body of Sabbath-school teachers labouring, not in opposition to, 
but in harmony with, their pastors, who contemplate with peculiar 
satisfaction their devoted efforts? Does he not know that even 
the duty of preaching the Gospel is not restricted to what he calls 
the ‘ecclesiastical order,’ but that many pious and qualified mem- 
‘bers of the Church, who have never been educated or ordained to 
the ministry, exercise their gifts in this respect without encounter- 
ing the power or disapprobation of the pastors of our churches? 
Again we ask, is all this ignorance or intentional misrepresentation ? 
In either case, what are we to think of his fitness for the task he 
has undertaken? The man who knows not these facts, or who 
suppresses and distorts them as is done here, is alike incompetent 
to dictate to ministers and people as to their relative positions and 
duties. 

Many are the evils that Mr. Rylands imagines are traceable to 
the existence of a ministerial class. The union of the Church with 
the State is the first he specifies. Had Christians been all equal, (he 
argues,) Constantine could not have singled out any particular 
individuals to be enriched and ennobled by him, and as it was 
impossible he could have conferred his favours on all, he would 
have bestowed them on none. But surely he must see that there 
must always be conspicuous individuals in every community, whe- 
ther they have official rank or not. The Anti-Corn-Law League 
(so dear to Mr. Rylands) had its Cobdens and Brights, and had 
the government wished to corrupt the body, its first attempts would 
have been to shake the fidelity of these men. Nay, even in primi- 
tive times, the Church had its leaders. The apostles were so; the 
first bishops were so. Had a Constantine risen even then, would 
he have been at a loss for individuals to whom to offer his benefac- 
tions? The notion that the dissensions of the Church are traceable 
to the same cause is equally preposterous; and, if correct, the argu- 
ment would tell in a very different way from that for which it is 
intended. There is sufficient evidence to show that these divisions 
existed in apostolic times. Are we, then, to believe that a clerical 
order had even then been established ? 

But one of the greatest evils, in Mr. Rylands’ mind, is the undue 
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prominence given to doctrinal opinions. Thus he speaks of the 
‘magnified importance attached to forms of belief, and tells us, 
that ‘mere doctrinal views are elevated into a greater importance 
than practical godliness. Ministers devote a considerable portion 
of their efforts to the inculcation of their peculiar system.’ ‘ They 
have wearied their congregations with dull dissertations upon 
minor points of doctrine.’ ‘ Practical measures for doing good are 
the best bond of Christian union.’ We can perfectly understand 
all this, and especially, in the absence of a single expression 
throughout the book, that would indicate a belief in the distinctive 
doctrines of Evangelical truth. It is only the old story over 
again :— 

‘ For senseless creeds let angry zealots fight, 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’ 


Accompanied, too, as this is, with sneers at the ‘ May meetings, 
denunciations of the ministry as ‘a form of Antichrist,’ an eleva- 
tion of Cobden’s sayings to an equality with those of Paul, and the 
placing of the mission of the ‘ League’ with that of the Church of 
Christ, we are not at a loss to discover ‘what spirit’? Mr. 
Rylands is of. ‘ His talk betrayeth him.’ We know well the cant 
of the party that would decry the value of sound opinion. It is 
not the language of sincere-lovers of truth. 

We will not stoop to notice many of the slanders that Mr. 
Rylands has put forth. We have sufficiently exposed his errors ; 
and his talk about ‘proxy work,’ ‘the buying up of ministers, 
‘personal interests,’ and the comparison ‘of chapels to prison 
houses of Christian effort,’ are too contemptible to deserve notice. 
He is evidently ambitious to be an author; but before he appears 
in print again, we would advise him to make himself better 
acquainted with the subject which he discusses, and to cultivate a 
more cautious and less offensive mode of expression. He may 
think that the amenities of life may be dispensed with by authors, 
and may mistake mere petulance and arrogance for cleverness 
and smartness, but he may be assured that he will only damage 
his reputation and impair his cause by the employment of such 
aids. 

The subject, however, at which Mr. Rylands glances is one of 
great importance, and not to be lightly estimated or carelessly 
considered. Our success at present is not commensurate with the 
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extent of the instrumentality put forth. But the fault is to be 
found, as we have already indicated, in the low state of religion so 
prevalent in the Church. It has suffered from the spirit of worldly 
pleasure, that has provided many new and questionable enjoy- 
ments to seduce the mind from the contemplation of spiritual 
realities, and it has suffered even more from the mammonism of 
the age, that chills all holy fervour, repulses all heavenly aspira- 
tions, and bends the soul to the low and grovelling vanities of 
earth. Much of our piety is thus deficient in zeal, earnestness, 
and devotion. It is too much a religion of expediency, that prefers 
compromise to the bold and manly deduction of its own principles 
—that compromises truth lest its utterance should offend—that 
compromises practice lest it should appear ascetic and unamiable— 
that seeks to throw down every barrier that may separate the 
Church from the world, and to come as near the world as possible 
without the forfeiture of its own character altogether. It is a 
religion of sentimentalism that whines out its lamentations over 
evils that, in one way or other, it is contributing to maintain, 
and undervalues real services to the cause of truth, righteousness, 
and philanthropy. It is a religion of ostentation, that loves high- 
sounding words of charity and deeds of munificence, but refuses 
the more quiet and humble duties of the Christian life. The 
remedy is to be found not in the abolition of the ministry, but in 
the elevation of the standard of piety both in ministers and 
churches. ‘They must act and re-act upon each other. We must 
do justice to our religion in exhibiting its own Godlike character, 
and it will have a mighty influence upon the masses who now reject 
it. And we must remember that the best friend of the Church is 
not he who comes forward with the censor’s rod, to castigate every 
body and any body, but he who lives the life of religion himself, 
and, giving an example of true-hearted devotedness himself, stirs 
up others to follow in his steps. 
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MIRACLES, AND THE LIMITATION 


IX. 
MISCELLANIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


MIRACLES, AND THE LIMITATION OF THEIR ATTESTING 

POWER. 
(To the Editors of the Biblical Review.) 


GentLEMEN,—The following letter is one which I received 
some time ago from a pious and learned lay friend, in reply toa 
query which I had submitted to his consideration. Unpretending 
and unstudied as it is, its merits appear to me to be so great that 
I venture to hope you will not deem it unworthy of insertion in 
your journal. I may premise that the Watson referred to in the 
letter is the late Richard Watson, whom the members of his own 
denomination not only remember with gratitude and love, as a 
richly-anointed ‘ambassador for Christ,’ but also regard—and this 
more especially since his death, from the beautiful fragment of 
commentary which he left behind him—as a distinguished exposi- 
tor of Scripture, at once simple, pious, and profound. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
IdxwBos 6 Iwdvvov. 


My pear Frienp,—To the question contained in your note I 
cannot reply by an essay, but I will gladly sit up an hour to dis- 
cuss it with you loosely, not critically. If my ideas be good for 
much, they will probably be but shadows of your own; or, if worth 
only little, they may dovetail in with more perfect materials. I do 
not begin even this little effort without looking up, through the 
Son, to that good Spirit of Truth, without whose special influence 
I am verily persuaded every disquisition will but terminate in the 
labyrinth of doubt, or the false goal of error, and its labour yield 
the fruit of vanity and bitterness. 

You ask, 

‘If, as Mr. Watson seems to imply, (“ Exposition,” Matt. vii. 21, 
foll., xvii. 20,) miracle-working faith was not in primitive times 
necessarily joined with either vitality of piety or correctness of 
religious helief and doctrine, is not a strong argument for the 
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absolute truth of all that the apostles taught to some extent under- 
mined ?” 

Here let me on the threshold warily inquire, in what place Mr. 
Watson implies all this. Not certainly at the places cited 

The question of the want of ‘vitality of piety, and the coming 
at length actually to ‘work iniquity’ by ‘many’ who yet had 
wrought ‘many wonderful works,’ is (under verse 23 of chapter 
vii.) beautifully, originally, persuasively mooted and commented 
on by Mr. Watson ; one phrase, too, in his note on xvii. 20, seems 
perhaps, to imply, that he thought the holding of some false ‘ pri- 
vate tenet’ of religious belief, not certainly incompatible with the 
power of working miracles ; but unsoundness of ‘ doctrine,’ under- 
standing you to mean by ‘doctrine’ teaching, the communication 
of religious tenets, he makes no allusion to, and in such a relation 
it will, | suspect, appear to be an impossible supposition. 

Let us reflect what is the grand idea connected with a miracle. 
Imean as respects not its essence (how or what ?), but its occa- 
sion (when and why?). ‘ Miracles, says Locke, [seen or] ‘ well- 
attested, do not only find credit themselves, but give it also to 
other truths which need such confirmation.’ This is the peculiar 
design, the special office, the great feature, characteristic, and 
quality, of a miracle—it attests and gives confirmation to some other 
truth, ever in its vicinity, and at no time difficult to be discerned— 
otherwise how could it attest, point to, indicate it? A lighthouse 
with its burners all extinguished—a finger-post in a fog—similar 
would be the value of the machinery of miracles, if it were not 
easy to understand the object to which they tendered their omni- 
potent suffrage. 

Read the words of our Divine Master. ‘The works which the 
Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I do, BEAR wit- 
Ness OF ME that the Father hath sent me.’ To our blessed Lord 
the works bore a personal testimony in a far more illustrious sense 
than the works of Moses and the apostles did to them. But to 
these the testimony was personal likewise. And so natural is it 
to our minds to think chiefly, or even solely, certainly primarily, 
of this personal direction of the attesting quality of the miracles, 
that probably good men generally argue somewhat in this fashion : 
‘The apostles wrought miracles; therefore they were holy men of 
God; therefore we may safely accept their statements and doc- 
trines.’ And there is, I cannot doubt, such a substantial body of 
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truth included in this formula, as all the subtleties of Satan shall 
never be able to consume and do away with. Very persuasive and 
probable is Watson’s intimation, that although ‘many’ workers of 
‘ wonderful works’ were workers also of iniquity, and not even at 
the time of their endowment with such mysterious powers, or at any 
after periods, such as Christ fully knew, (or approved,) ‘ still it does 
not follow, that they were bestowed at first on men entirely devoid 
of true religious feeling.’ I add, nor does it follow, that they were 
bestowed on men whose lives were notoriously inconsistent with the 
faith which they proclaimed. Such is not the course of things in 
an analogous case, now-a-days. Sad rumours now and then get 
abroad that this and that powerful minister, the instrument, per. 
haps, of true conversions, has been a ‘ worker of iniquity,’—but 
had his hearers at the time known him to be living in some lust of 
concupiscence or some enslaving besotment of habit, would they 
have trembled and softened and reformed beneath his exhorta- 
tions? I add, further, that as not to the known and openly pro- 
fligate, so, ordinarily, not to the profligate at all, were such powers 
conceivably entrusted. True, the verse says, ‘many,’ but that is 
the aggregate and doomsday congregation of the comparatively 
very few. Now of such characters, rarely occurring, and of far 
rarer observation, may we not say in general, so far as regards 
their fitness to be the instruments of miraculous attestation to cer- 
tain truths, that their ill qualities, if unknown, were as though 
they had them not, for ‘de non existentibus et de non apparentibus 
eadem est ratio? You will observe, too, that the ‘many’ com- 
prises more than miracle-workers. But this, though it lessens one 
difficulty in connexion with the subject, does not remove it ; and 
I confess that I have as yet sped only a headless shaft against the 
heart of your difficulty. 

Let us, therefore,—having already stated the character of a 
miracle, and that which distinguishes it from a phenomenon, or 
mere anomaly, to consist in this, that it gives attestation to some- 
thing,—reflect further that, as such, it may either authenticate 
the claims and proclaim the dignity of a person, or may confirm 
the truth of a doctrine, or it may do both of these at once. A 
consideration of the last importance is, whether there be any dis 
tinct and specific direction, or definite /imitation to such an attest- 
ing power. Now, in one of the verses under discussion, we find 
such a limitation. The ‘worker of iniquity’ could cast out devils 
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only ‘in the name’ of Jesus, and only ‘in the’ same ‘ name,’ (as 

the verse’s repetition impresses upon me,) perform the ‘ wonderful 

works.’ This excludes everything personal in his case. Recall 

the circumstances of the first apostolic miracle after Pentecost. 

Suffer me to assume that in the following words we have the 

ordinary formula of miraculous works when solemnly and pub- 

licly. performed. ‘In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 

rise up and walk!’ Verse 12 is instructive. ‘Why look ye so 

earnestly on us, as though by our own power or holiness we had 

made this man to walk? Now, I conceive, no thoughtful Jew 

would have imagined himself warranted in lightly regarding the — 
doctrine—the faith of Jesus, the Messiah, of Nazareth—enunciated 

in that miraculous formula, even if Peter, departing from the 

temple, and a captive to the city authorities, had again become 

weak as another man, and again denied his Master. I beg 

you here to observe, that, as the consideration of the instru- 

ment’s personal holiness is expressly denounced, so the ‘ limita- 

tion’ ‘in the name of Jesus’ (the same limitation which was binding 
upon the iniquitous worker) secures the miraculous agency from 

all responsibility on account of the instrument’s imperfection of 
‘religious belief and doctrine.’ The truth divinely confirmed is, 

as I have said it must be, not far to seek, nor-difficult to be dis- 

cerned, but close at hand and palpable. Suppose, then, the 
iniquitous worker to retire from such a scene as the above, but in 

which he himself had been the actor, and at a later and worse 
hour of the early church’s history, and at home to have perpe- 
trated some Nicolaitan enormity, or to have vented some Gnostic 
heresy, (though I deem either very, and the latter most improb- 
able,) would a considerate convert have concluded these also to be 
authorised by the same wonder-working Power who had given war- 
ranty to the other? Certainly not, for they are beyond the ‘ limit- 
ation.’ Thus does God provide—and here is the grand basis— 
that His seal, in whose hands soever it may be, shall be affixed only 
toa document of truth. I do not mean to prove that position. 
Tassume it. It results necessarily from our notions of God and 
of his government. Assuming it, I can lay down the following 
theological axiom, which will extract the very pith of your diffi- 
culty: Whosoever exercises a miraculous power, for and to him it 
witnesses just what and so far as he affirms it to attest at the tim 

of the operations. 
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Yet a few words more: ‘If (you say) miracle-working faith was 
not, in primitive times, necessarily joined with either vitality of 
piety or correctness of religious belief and doctrine, is not a strong 
argument for the absolute truth of all that the apostles taught to 
some extent undermined ?” 

With immaturity of religious belief miracle-working faith cer. 
tainly consisted. Witness the first mission of the disciples, 
Remark however that, even then, they taught all that their 
Master was desirous to have believed. With incorrectness of ‘ doe. 
trine’ I conceive it wholly inconsistent, as I intimated some space 
back, and I wonder how ever the idea occurred to molest you. 
What, because the iniquitous worker last year, or ten years ago, 
performed certain wonderful works, may he not now sit down and 
pen a spurious gospel or a Manichzan epistle? Why scarcely, as 
I surmise ; but I will grant you that he may. What parity, how- 
ever, has this case with that of the apostles? They confirmed 
every word with ‘signs following ;’ and they wrote their inspired 
narratives and epistles while the mighty energy was young within 
them, and not in themselves only, but in the believing hearers of 
those sacred words. 

Look again at the authority claimed under and vindicated by these 
stupendous facts. That these men were ambassadors for God, that 
to them was committed the ministry of reconciliation, theirs to pre- 
scribe the terms, theirs to bind or loose, theirs the keys, and theirs 
to have whatsoever they enacted on earth, without reversal or 
appeal, ratified in heaven. Mark the personal bearing of some of 
the miracles wrought by them. Shadows projected from them in 
passing by are made the occasion of healing the sick; hand- 
kerchiefs that have touched their consecrated persons become the 
vehicles of health. ‘Not by our own holiness ;? no sacrifice to 
Paul or Barnabas ; yet not the less do portentous signs, for mercy 
and for chastisement—blindness for a season, sudden death to 
man and wife,—awfully as the thunders of Sinai, yet sweetly and 
hopefully too, inaugurate the august men, chiefest among whom 
are the twelve apostles, whose names are inscribed on the twelve 
foundations of the New Jerusalem, and upon whom the Saviour 
has decreed to build his everlasting church. Nor for every narra- 
tive only, but for every verse therein; nor for the epistle only, 
but for its every word, is authority and truth assured. The image 
and superscription (if I may use this material metaphor) of the 
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God of Truth cannot be stamped on base metal—part gold, part 
brass. The most ‘absolute truth’ of ‘all’ the apostles taught 
js ‘to no extent undermined.’ It is already exploded, already a 
mere dust and rack in mid-air, or it still stands, serene and stately, 
a building of God on a basis of adamant. Mark their tone. They 
call each other’s writing Scripture, and class it with that other 
Scripture of which they tell us that it came with and for no private 
interpretation, but that its very utterance was the motion of the 
Holy Ghost. Paul requires as a test of a man’s being spiritual, 
that he be able to discern that his injunctions were from God. 
Mark the style of the congregated fathers. ‘It seemeth good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us.’ And in the midst of all, and following 
it all, signs continued still to seal and ratify the word. Again, 
but for wearying you, I would quote my axiom. I will only 
remind you of the remarks I have made about ‘the limitation.’ 
In the case of the iniquitous workers it was probably always and 
directly, and perhaps only, ‘the name of Jesus the Messiah.” So 
far only we may suppose the miraculous attestation in their hands 
to have extended, and so single, simple, and general to have been 
its suffrage. In the case of the apostles, whilst still in sum and 
in substance that which was honoured and attested was the same 
great Name—at all times laid as the all-sustaining hypothesis of 
apostolic deeds and claims and doctrines, ever proclaimed or 
inferred as the one root and spring of all-healing virtue, ordaining 
authority, saving power, and sanctifying truth—always, therefore, 
distinctly implied, if not on every occasion directly invoked ; yet 
individually and specifically the object of miraculous attestation 
might be any part, and at length had been in turn, either expressly 
or virtually, severally or in various combinations, every part, and 
consequently did in the end comprise the sum of all the parts of 
every narrative, doctrine, exhortation, sentiment, and prayer in- 
scribed on all the ample parchments that formed that noble 
volume, the New Testament. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. R. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


Il. 
A LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


I cerr Dresden, Sept. 5, at six o’clock in the morning, and 
arrived at Leipzig about half-past nine, and at a quarter to eleven I 
started for Halle, and thence for Magdeburg. 

On the train from Halle to Magdeburg I met Dr. Daniel of the 
Pedagogium in Halle, the editor of the Hymnologia Ecclesie 
Antique. He told me that his publisher had sold of this work 
more copies in England than in Germany. He is now publishing 
a Harmony of the Canonical with the Apocryphal Gospels. This 
harmony has a strong apologetical tendency, as nothing is more 
adapted to place the superiority of the canonical gospels, and 
their characteristic difference from the apocryphal productions, 
in a strong light. He spoke sometimes with animation on literary 
and ecclesiastical events. 

Dr. Daniel told me that a very considerable portion of the ma- 
gistrates and of the people at Magdeburg are in favour of Uhlich, 
who is at present, perhaps, the most celebrated personage among 
the Lichtfreunde. The Consistory Court had commenced pr- 
ceedings against him, and threatened to remove him from his 
living unless he would give certain promises relative to the future 
mode of administering his office. The ecclesiastical court were 
induced by Government to commence the proceedings against 
Uhlich. Uhlich yielded in some points. For instance, he con- 
sented to make use in his public ministrations of the Apostolical 
confession of faith; but in other points he did not give a decided 
answer to the questions which he had been ordered to set at rest 
by a decided yes or no. The Consistory Court were divided 
among themselves as to the final termination of this affair. 
Tholuck, who is a councillor of this court, is said to have voted in 
favour of non-interference. The people are stirred up in favour 
of Uhlich, especially by the government interference against him. 
Their dislike of the interference of government in favour of ortho- 
doxy is so great, that they sometimes become inclined towards 
Rationalism by the mode in which government opposes it. Ih 
Uhlich’s defence there is one strong point, which his opposers find 
very difficult to deal with. 

The late proceedings against Uhlich have demonstrated most 
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forcibly how dangerous it is for any government to interfere with 
the internal affairs of the church. Even some of the most decided 
opponents of the Lichtfreunde (Friends of light, which is the name 
of the modern modification of Rationalists) assert that it would 
be very difficult to attack Uhlich in a legal manner, and grant that 
his defence before the consistorial court was very shrewd. Uhlich 
says: I have studied divinity, in the prescribed form, in one of the 
regular universities appointed by government for the education of 
the future ministers of the church. At the time when I passed 
through my regular course of education, in the manner prescribed 
by the state, all the professors of divinity, regularly appointed by 
government at the university where I was compelled’ to study, 
were Rationalists. Government did not afford me, then, any 
opportunity of learning any but Rationalistic divinity. After I 
had studied in the prescribed form, the prescribed number of years, 
I underwent the regular examinations as a candidate for holy orders. 
In these examinations I did not conceal my Rationalism; never- 
theless, I was publicly approved by the examiners appointed by 
the State, to be an appointed functionary of the Church under the 
authority of the State. I have not altered my system of convic- 
tions since I entered upon my ecclesiastical functions. I have 
remained the same, but the ministry of the state, and the religious 
and theological principles patronised by government, are not the 
same which were upheld by the state when I entered upon the per- 
formance of my ecclesiastical functions. If I now would commence 
to unlearn what I have been taught regularly by regular professors, 
at the regular university, who could vouch for the permanency of 
the present ministry and their favourite system, or that I should 
not, after having unlearned my Rationalism and learned a theology 
which is at present favoured in high places, be compelled to 
retrace my steps, because Rationalism might be taken into favour 
again? This is Uhlich’s defence. And even his adversaries admit 
that they cannot refute him legally, especially since the govern- 
ment have enforced under the late reign in Prussia the uNron of 
the Lutheran and so-called Reformed Churches, and have thereby 
destroyed the legal basis of these Churches, namely, the authority of 
the old confessions of faith, which were set aside by the introduc- 
tion of the un1oN from above. 
F B. 
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DE MORGAN’S FORMAL LOGIC. 


TI. 
DE MORGAN’S FORMAL LOGIC.* 


THE very recent appearance of this work prevents our now 
entering on any detailed examination of its merits. We most 
heartily welcome its publication, but must content ourselves with a 
simple statement of its peculiarities, and reserve a discussion of 
them for our next number. 

Apart from the scientific eminence of its author, his recent 
collision with Sir William Hamilton upon this very subject must 
give this Work a high interest in the estimate of the philosophical 
inquirer. Professor De Morgan submits for adoption into the 
theory of inference, that in the form of the proposition, the 
copula be made as abstract as the terms—or, in other words, be 
considered as obeying only those conditions which are necessary to 
inference. He treats every name in connexion with its contrary 
or contradictory name, omitting the distinction between these 
words, and supplying others in consequence. Eight really sepa- 
rable forms of predication are thus obtained between any two 
names: the eight of the common system amounting only to six, 
when the two forms of a convertible proposition are considered as 
identical. The theory of the syllogism of complete propositions 
is made to precede that of the simple or ordinary syllogism ; which 
last is deduced from it. By the introduction of contraries, the 
number of valid syllogistic forms is increased to thirty-two, all 
shown to contain only one form of inference. The theory of the 
numerical syllogism is investigated, in which, upon the hypothesis 
of numerical quantity in both terms of every proposition, a nume- 
rical inference is made. But, when the numerical relations of the 
several terms are fully known, all that is unusual in the quantity 
of the predicate is shown to be either superfluous, or else spurious. 

Upon the question which, of recent years, has been most-pro- 
minent in Logical Criticism, and which, therefore, must particu- 
larly claim our future discussion, Mr. De Morgan remarks :— 


* Formal Logic: or, The Calculus of Inference, Necessary and Probable. 
By Augustus De Morgan, of Trinity College, Cambridge, F.C.P.S.; See. 
R.A.8., Professor of Mathematics in University College, London. v0. 

Taylor and Walton. 1847. 
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‘The old doctrine of modals is made to give place to the numerical theory 
of probability. Many will object to this theory as extralogical. But I 
cannot see on what definition, founded’ on real distinction, the exclusion 
of it can be maintained. When I am told that logic considers the validity 
of the inference, independently of the truth or falsehood of the matter, or 
supplies the conditions under which the hypothetical truth of the matter 
of the premises gives hypothetical truth to the matter of the conclusion, I 
see a real definition, which propounds for consideration the forms and laws 
of inferential thought. But when it is further added that the only hypo 
thetical truth shall be absolute truth, certain knowledge, [ begin to see 
arbitrary distinction, wanting the reality of that which preceded. Without 
pretending that logic can take cognisance of the probability of any given 
matter, I cannot understand why the study of the effect, which partial 
belief of the premises produces with respect to the conclusion, should be 
separated from that of the consequences of supposing the former to be 
absolutely true. Not, however, to dispute upon names, I mean that I 
should maintain, against those who would exclude the theory of probability 
from logic, that, call it by what name they like, it should accompany logic 
as a study.’ 


From this outline it will be seen, that Mr. De Morgan’s views 
are pre-eminently original. He has still more fully committed 
himself in collision with Sir William Hamilton. We would that 
the health of the latter great man had allowed him to publish the 
whole of his New Analytics—but, meanwhile, the work before us 


will give the logical critic ample materials for thought and investi- 
gation. 


IV. 
IS THEOLOGY A PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE ? 


We had fully intended that the Rejoinders in our last Number 
should close the Correspondence which has been carried on in our 
pages on this subject. We have, however, received a brief and 
final reply from the Rev. Walter Scott, and our respect for the 
President of Airedale College unites with our sense of fairness to 
induce us to insert, not his whole letter—for which, at this late 
period of the quarter, we have not space left—but those sentences 
of it which appear to us to embody his whole meaning. After 
paying a generous tribute to ‘the ability, learning, and piety, 
which characterise the replies,’ Mr. Scott proceeds :— 


‘T must still maintain that the secondary sense in which, as I stated in 
my first paper, theology may be considered a progressive science, includes 
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all the advancement or improvement which ever has been made since the 
canon of Scripture was finished, and, as I firmly believe, ever will be made 
in it, till the end of time. I have looked in vain for an answer, or anything 
like an answer, to the questions which I proposed in my last paper. After 
stating the undeniable and most momentous fact, that God has inspired 
prophets and apostles, and even sent his own Son to instruct men in 
theology, I asked, ‘Has God done anything like this in other sciences? 
Has he inspired prophets and apostles, has he sent forth his Son to teach 
men, in plain, intelligible, striking language, which all may understand, the 
principles, and facts, and doctrines, of natural philosophy, of chemistry, 
&e. &e.? 


And then, after enumerating some of the most striking dis- 
coveries of modern times in physical science, he asks :— 


‘ Has anything like this (which, indeed, deserves the name of progression) 
taken place in theology? or is anything like it to be expected in time to 
come? Jt can by no means be conceded, that, the exploding of new or old 
errors, and the vindication of old truths in successive ages of the Church, 
or arranging the facts and doctrines of the Bible in a more scientific or 
systematic order than formerly has been done, bears any analogy to what 
has just been noticed with regard to natural science. There is no new 
discovery in the former case, as there is in the latter.’ 


Respecting certain new views of old doctrines, he observes :— 

‘T am far from conceding that either Dr. Williams or Dr. Payne has 
made any discovery of theological truth in the case to which No. 2 refers. 
I should very seriously, high as is the opinion which I have of both, dis- 
pute, and more than dispute, the truth of their theories. And if these 
theories were admitted, there would only be the solution of a difficulty, or 
rather removing it a step farther back, or placing it in a different light,— 
with regard to a doctrine which was universally known before.’ 


And so we must leave the subject to the thoughtful and prayer- 
ful consideration of our readers. The letters which have appeared 
respecting it are the best proof of our sense of its immense import- 
ance, and of our desire to see both sides of the question fairly and 
fully brought out. Few problems could be better described as 
dignus vindice nodus, but far be it from us to pretend to be the 
deus ex machina who is to solve it. Still we cannot take leave of 
the discussion without some slight expression of our own opinion; 
and this we cannot better give than in the words already publicly 
uttered by one of our number:—‘ Js Theology a Progressive 
Science 17 18: OBJECTIVELY IT NOT.’ 
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‘OBSERVATIONS ON SOME EXPRESSIONS IN THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS. 
IN REPLY TO H. C. 


Hes. chap. i. ver.1. TloAvpepds. May this refer to the distri- 
bution of work amongst many workmen, where different kinds of 
work are allotted to different individuals, each having his own 
portion, zépos, the apportionment of which to each may be ex- 
pressed by the verb Perhaps the phrase 
nohutpémws may have a metaphorical reference to a human work 
in which there is division of labour, and of which it may be said, 
“this work has been executed by many workmen, and by many 
different operations.” 

Ibid. é@v vio. As the Hebrew prefix 1 can signify either in or 
by, and as the New Testament writers sometimes, in imitation of 
the Hebrew, use év when they mean by; év vig may mean either 
in the Son, or by the Son. Here it is no doubt the instrument of 
the revelation. 

Chap. ii. ver. 17. ‘IAdoxecOat tas Guaprias. To expiate the 
sins. 

Chap. iv. ver. 3 and 5. Ei elceAedoovra:, &e., is evidently a 
kind of oath. 

Chap. iv. ver. 6. dze(Oeva, disobedience ; dmiorfa, unbelief. 

Chap. v. ver. 2. duvdyevos trois 
travopevors. Who can to a certain extent bear with those who 
are in ignorance or error. 

Possibly may mean perpody Ta to measure 
their sufferings, i.e., to appreciate their sufferings. Or it may mean 
to moderate their sufferings. 

Chap. ix. ver. 1. Té te xoopixdy. Both &yov and xoo- 
pixdv are properly adjectives, but in the neuter gender may be used 
as substantives. Translators usually treat dy:oy as a substantive 
and koopixdy as an adjective; but I think we have the option of 
treating yoy as an adjective and xocytxdy as a substantive. If 
koopikds may have various senses corresponding with the various 
senses of its parent xécpos, it may here signify the fittings, deco- 
rations, and furniture of the tabernacle or temple. I would, 
therefore, suggest, that perhaps ré &yiov xoopixdy may be trans- 
lated the holy apparatus, or the holy furniture. 
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Chap. ix. ver. 24. "Avrirvma. The counterparts. 

Chap. xi. ver. 4. [IAelova. More perfect, or more satisfactory, 
It must be admitted, however, that wAefwyv does sometimes seem to 
express superiority in dignity, as "Idov mAciov Lodropavros 

Chap. xi. ver. 23. "Aoreiov. As cities are the places where the 
works and arts of man attain to the greatest perfection, dcreios is 
sometimes used to signify excellent; q.d., as much superior to 
others of the kind as citizens are to rustics. The parents of Moses 
might be particularly anxious to preserve him, because in his 
countenance or his general aspect, or bya special Divine revelation, 
there was something which led them to think that he was destined 
to be an important personage ; and accordingly the words, dir 
eldov dorteiov Td may be translated, because they saw that 
he was no common child, or he was a superior child, or the child was 
@ superior one, i.e., one to whom God had given signs and tokens, 
(understood and believed by the parents,) that he must by all 
means be saved, the Almighty intending to employ him in some 
important service. 

This is a case where an historical fact is expressed more defi- 
nitely in the New Testament than in the Old; for Moses himself, 


in describing what sort of an infant he was, uses merely the vague 
adjective 210. 


Chap. xiii. ver. 23. * Aarohedsysdven. Set at liberty. 


J. H. 


VE. 
THE SERVICE OF SONG.* 


Tais is truly a tract for the times. It refers to a subject 
which at present engages the attention of many. It sustains 
principles which now deserve especial regard; and it affords a 
means, directly and indirectly, of promoting social happiness, 
which will be at this season of the year peculiarly acceptable. 
Though designated an oration, yet, we need hardly say, it is free 
from all formality and affectation. Though it is an argument, yet, 
we can assure our readers, it is neither dry nor difficult. And 
though it treats of a sacred service, there is nothing in it dull or 


* The Service of Song in the House of the Lord. An Oration and Argu- 
ment by Thomas Binney. pp. 58. London: Jackson and Walford. 1848. 
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wearisome. Like all the author’s productions, it is distinguished 
by a delightful freshness of thought, and felicity of diction. Unit- 
ing entertainment and instruction, it realises in one way what it 
seeks to promote in another, the alliance between the enjoyments of 
taste and the highest improvement of the soul. All the principal 
references in the Bible to music and singing, are here collected 
and combined. They are presented in different sections, as they 
occur in the records of the patriarchs, in the history and institutes 
of Moses, in the life and poems of David, and in the Christian 
Scriptures. Many very interesting truths are thus exhibited, and 
some important lessons are inculcated. There is nothing contro- 
versial in the book. Here the writer is evidently in harmony 
with Church and Dissent. 

The price, the subject, the style, and the spirit of the work are 
such as to render it worthy of a very extensive circulation. We 
think it will tend to advance cheerful piety in every home to which 
it is introduced: and that it is well adapted to aid in the improve- 
ment of congregational singing, so rendering the service of song 
more agreeable to men, and also more acceptable to God. 

Of the numerous passages which we have marked as worthy of 
special attention, even where the whole is so excellent, we have 
only space for two or three. The following remarks upon the 
song of triumph after the passage of the Red Sea will serve at 
once for a specimen of the style of the ‘oration,’ and of the manner 
in which the ‘argument’ is constructed. 


‘In advancing to the next period, the formative ages of the Jewish Common- 
wealth and Church, we meet at the very commencement with one of the 
most sublime and magnificent scenes that was ever described by the pen of 
the historian, or could ever be imagined by the fancy of the poet.* Were 
it even supposed to be a gratuitous embellishment, the invention of the 
annalist, when his natural feelings, kindled by the contemplation of the 
deliverance of the people, and rising into rapture, he boldly accorded to 
them fitting utterance by the venturous imagination of this song and 
scene—even upon that hypothesis, the description we refer to would stand 
forth as one of the most wonderful creations of genius. A nation of slaves 
suddenly emancipated—a people, whoa few days ago were trembling with 
terror, betraying the cowardice bred and fostered by their previous con- 
dition, now delivered from their pursuers by a miracle of mercy and one 
of judgment—standing on the shores of the sea through which they had 


‘* Exodus xv. 
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been led in safety, and into the depths of which their enemies had beey 
betrayed and were now buried, having “sunk down to the bottom as q 
stone”—a million of voices, joining together in a set composition, divided 
into parts, the men singing the descriptive stanzas, and the women, by 
themselves, at the end of each, coming in with their choral response, 
celebrating ‘“ Him who had triumphed gloriously”—why, the mere fabrica. 
tion of such a thing is enough to entitle a man to immortal remembrance, 
When, however, we take it for what it is, the simple record of a fact—when 
we try to imagine the reality, and consider that it once actually was—that 
that multitude was seen by the sun in the heavens—that the wilderness 
and the shore echoed to the sound of their many voices,—and that, with 
jubilant emotion, and measured cadence, and pipe and timbrel, the re- 
deemed of the Lord rejoiced in their deliverance, and offered to their 
deliverer this “sacrifice of praise” and “service of song”—we feel our- 
selves the subject of thoughts and emotions which language is utterly 
inadequate to embody, and which naturally lead us to that period, when a 
mightier multitude, “ whom no man can number,” exulting in the bliss of 
a diviner deliverance, are to stand upon the margin of a new world, and, 
looking on the extinction of all their enemies, shall “sing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb.” We are concerned, however, at present, with the 
event, and not with any of its spiritual analogies; and, as such, as a matter 
of fact, it is manifestly full of interest and significancy. That Moses was 
inspired to compose the song, there can be no question; nor can there be 
any that it was written to be sung. He would be divinely directed to give 
it to the people, and the entire arrangement for the sublime service would 
be thus sanctioned by the will of God, if it were not, indeed, the simple 
realisation of a Divine idea. It is not wise, or right, in any case, un- 
necessarily to multiply miracles; and, therefore, we suppose that the 
knowledge of music, the acquaintance with the principles and practice of 
the art requisite to the correct performance of the song, together with the 
instruments used on the occasion, were all brought by the people from 
Egypt ; their power to execute, their taste and skill, their appreciation of 
a piece that was certainly somewhat elaborate and complicated, with their 
ability to manage the timbrel and harp—all these were not things that 
suddenly dropped down on the Hebrews from heaven, and of which they 
had known nothing before. The song was made for a people who could 
sing it; and it was adapted, by its parts and structure, and mechanical 
accompaniments, to a people who were capable, by science and art, of 
singing it well; and it was « “service of song unto the Lord; poetry 
and music were here publicly sanctified to Him. The first great and 
national act, or rather, perhaps, the first deliberate Church-exercise of 
ancient Israel, was thus to dignify these sister arts. I cannot but think, 
however, that this act would not in itself be a new thing; it could only be 
the doing on a new scale,—in a manner unprecedented for publicity and 
numbers,—what they had been in the habit of doing before. From the 
whole, therefore, may be gathered many obvious inferences as to their 
previous condition; some that will help us in conceiving of their religious 
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acts,—and some that will mitigate our ideas of their bondage. Whatever 
might be the mere social and secular character of Laban’s music, we can- 
not but feel that the posterity of Jacob were musical too, and the pro- 
bability is, that it was used by them in the service of God; and, whatever 
was the weight of their “ bitter bondage,” it was not, it would appear, so 
crushing, as to prevent their general cultivation of an art through which 
they might at once find utterance and solace for their sorrow. They had 
time to attend to it. They did attend to it. In the haste of their flight 
even, with their hearts palpitating and absorbed with their hope of free- 
dom, they had thoughts to spare for their tabrets and timbrels; they 
brought them with them ; they preserved them on their journey ; they took 
care of them in passing through “the sea;” and hence, when brought to 
the further side, they were fully prepared, by voice and hand, with 
responsive skill and choral harmonies, to sing their deliverance, and mag- 
nify the Lord.’—pp. 10—13. 


Take also the following description of the Psalms :— 


‘The songs of Solomon were a thousand and five.* But how shall we 
describe those of the Psalms? Than Solomon’s fewer in number, but of 
higher inspiration and richer thought. As to their form, they include all 
varieties of lyric composition ; they are of every character as to the nature 
of their subjects; and of all shades and colours of poetic feeling: but as 
to their essence, they are as a light from heaven or an oracle from the 
sanctuary :—they discover secrets, Divine and human ;—they lay open the 
holy of holies of both God and man, for they reveal the hidden things 
belonging to both, as the life of the one is developed in the other. The 
Psalms are the depositories of the mysteries, the record of the struggles, 
the wailing when worsted, the pans when triumphant, of that life. They 
are the thousand-voiced heart of the Church, uttering from within, from the 
secret depths and chambers of her being, her spiritual consciousness—all 
that she remembers, experiences, believes; suffers from sin and the flesh, 
fears from earth or hell, achieves by heavenly succour, and hopes from God 
and his Christ. They are for all time. They never can be outgrown. 
No dispensation, while the world stands and continues what it is, can ever 
raise us above the reach or the need of them. They describe every spi- 
ritual vicissitude, they speak to all classes of minds, they command every 
natural emotion. They are penitential, jubilant, adorative, deprecatory ;— 
they are tender, mournful, joyous, majestic ;—soft as the descent of dew ; 
low as the whisper of love; loud as the voice of thunder; terrible as the 
Almightiness of God! ‘The effect of some of them, in the temple service, 
must have been immense. Sung by numbers carefully “ instructed,”+ and 
accompanied by those who could play “skilfully ;’} arranged in parts, for 
“courses”§ and individuals, who answered each other|| in alternate verse ; 
—various voices, single or combined, being “lifted up,” sometimes in 


* 1 Kings iv. 32. + 2 Chron. xxv. 7 t Psalm xxxiii. 3. 
§ Ezra iii. 11. || Isaiah vi. 3. 
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specific and personal expression, as the high service deepened and ad. 
vanced,—priests, Levites, the monarch, the multitude,*—there would be 
every variety of “pleasant” movement, and all the forms and forces of 
sound,—personal recitative; individual song; dual and semi-choral anti- 
phonal response; burst and swell of voice and instruments; attenuated 
cadences; apostrophe and repeat; united, full, harmonious combinaiions! 
With such a service, and such psalms, it was natural that the Hebrews 
should love with enthusiasm, and learn with delight, their national 
anthems, songs, and melodies; nor is it surprising that they were known 
among the Heathen as a people possessed of these treasures of verse, 
and devoted to their recitation by tongue and harp. Hence it was that 
their enemies required of them (whether in seriousness or derision it 
matters not,) “ the words of a song,” and said, “Sing us one of the songs 
of Zion.”+—pp. 27, 28. 


The origin of the Psalmody of the Christian Church is thus 
lucidly and eloquently discussed :— 


‘Judaism and Christianity overlap each other. The two “ ages”—the old, 
and the new, practically co-exist and intermingle for a time. The apostolic 
church rises in Jerusalem, is composed of Jews, and worships in the temple; 
it has special assemblies and services of its own, but it still adheres to the 
ancient ritual; it looks on its rites, indeed, with new perceptions, and joins 
in its hallelujahs with a new joy; but it does join, sharing, with grateful 
and “ gladsome mind,” 

“Tts matins duly and its even song.” 
The first Christians had treasures of verse already in their hands. The 
Lord bad taught them the interpretation of “ the things written in the 
law, in the prophets, and in the Psalms concerning himself,"} so that in 
their attendance either at the synagogue or in the temple, they could feel 
and understand, in a higher sense, the readings of the one, and the Psalmody 
of the other. In their more private meetings for teaching and worship, 
their praise would be expressed through their ancient hymns, used with 
their new forms of thought, though uttered with their wonted modes of 
intonation. The Hellenist and Proselyte in the Gentile Churches, would be 
able in some degree to continue the use of the Hebrew hymns; but to 
many of the converts these would be as new as their new faith ; and that 
faith itself would ask for forms of vocal utterance more fitted for its posses- 
sions, its certainty and its joy, than the superseded language of an im- 
perfect, preparatory, and prophetic dispensation. We find, accordingly, 
that provision was made, among the other supernatural interpositions of 
the Spirit, for the new Psatimopy of the Christian Church. Nothing can 
more evince the importance of praise, and the honour with which God has 
honoured it, than this circumstance. The Divine gift, filling the heart 
and guiding the tongue of the Christian prophet, came forth in the form of 


* Psalm cxviii. throughout, and many others. 
+ Psalm cxxxvii. 3, (margin.) { Acts ii. 46; iii, 41. 
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“q psalm,” as well as of “a doctrine,” a tongue or an interpretation ;* the 
individual “ speaking by the Spirit,” spake “in song ;"—and the rest of the 
Church, first edified by the official act, learnt; while it listened, the words 
and melody, joined in the exercise, and retained the gift for its own future 
congregational use.’—pp. 36, 37. 

After tracing the Scriptural history of the service, Mr. Binney 

eeds to the mode in which it now is, and the mode in which it 
ought to be, conducted. On the former point many of our readers 
will unite with us in bearing sorrowful testimony to the truth of 
the following picture:— 

‘In former times, more generally perhaps than now, the ignorance of 
clerks, the vulgarity of singers, the shameless abandonment of this part of 
public worship, by those of higher rank and trained intelligence, to the 
chapter of chances, as if anything would do for it; as if it was of no conse- 
quence, so long as they had their preaching, whether God has praise,—that, 
while the one was to them as music, it was no matter if to him the other 
was a mockery,—this led, by way of natural consequence, to many sad and 
painful results, some of which are amongst us still. Hence, it was, and it 
could not but be, that the spirit presiding over and directing public psal- 
mody, was the prompter and patron not only of what was indifferent, but 
bad,—and not only of what was bad, but worst. Hence the identification 
of good singing with great noise,—all that was extravagant, vicious, vulgar, 
Jine ;—hence light, loud, irreverent tunes ;—the most absurd and unneces- 
sary repeats, causing, sometimes, ridiculous or profane division of sen- 
tences ;—the absence of all adaptation of the mode of singing to what was 
sung; the most marked and most monstrous inappropriateness between the 
tune and the hymn, the melody and the meaning ;—and the actual non- 
perception of these things from ignorance and habit, or the faint dream of 
them only here and there. The mass of the people, nurtured and brought 
up in such an element, not knowing better from private advantages and 
culture, or public, ‘loved to have it so ;” and sympathising with the singers 
as “the thundering legion,” delighted in their boisterous exhibitions, and 
enjoyed their rude effects. It is no use saying that bad singing may not 
have interfered with good people’s piety ;—that while it was “pleasant” to 
their undiscerning senses, it may have been made “profitable” too, to their 
happy souls, by being blessed of God to such a result. Repulsive exhibi- 
tions of truth—forms of thought and modes of illustration, which might 
have bred disgust and driven away from the precincts of the church—have 
been overruled by Divine mercy for good ; but we want, in God’s worship, 
not what he will overrule for the good of some, but what he will bless to the 
benefit of many, and accept as “ the reasonable service” of all.’—pp. 43, 45. 


How these evils are to be remedied, how the service may best be 
performed with skill as well as earnestness, ‘with the spirit and with 
the understanding also,’—are questions most satisfactorily discussed 


* 1 Cor. xiv. 26. 
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by Mr. Binney; and his work contains, besides, an amount of jn. 
teresting and instructive matter to which we have not space even 
to allude. We trust that this publication will give an impulse to 
a movement which, after lamentable delay, seems at length com. 
mencing; that its usefulness will be permanent and extensive; and 
in the mean time that it will be accepted, especially by the young, 
in a spirit responsive to that in which it is offered by its esteemed 
author, in the conclusion of his preface: — 


‘If the young persons of our religious families, who are home from 
school, or who have lately left, will employ themselves in finding out the 
Scriptural references to facts, persons, and expressions; and if parents, and 
elder brothers and sisters will join them, and talk over both teat and com- 
ment, I am not without hope that these few pages may be found, or made, 
by intelligent and loving piety, a pleasant and useful Sunpay Evenine 
Curistmas Boox. If it succeed, I may be encouraged, or tempted, to try 
something of the sort another year, with more forethought and intention; 
and if this idea strike the reader, I shall be glad of any hints that might 
help its accomplishment. So, wishing my young friends happy and joyous 
holidays;—a merry but wise Christmas vacation; every day some study 
within doors, and sometimes good skating without; science at the Poly- 
technic and song at home ;—bright faces from pure consciences and unsel- 
fish hearts ;— instruction and delight in God's worship,—and his Paternal 
smile and blessing everywhere,—I remain, their loving friend, 

‘T. 


X. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. Tue Prorecror: A Vinpication. By J.H. Mente D'Avsiens, D.D. 
8vo. pp. 380. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1847. 


History is a mirror in which we see the past; but, as there may be a bad 
mirror, so there may be bad history. An historian should be faithful. 
Facts should be his only data. Every statement should be searched and 
sifted to the last degree. He should lay aside the highest names, and the 
greatest authorities, till he has travelled over the same field—tracked their 
every foot-print, and satisfied himself that the ground is good. If to doubt 
be the first lesson in philosophy, such philosophy is essential to a trust- 
worthy historian. He should be accustomed to the most rigid modes of 
investigation, and allow himself to be swayed by nothing but the demon- 
strations of truth. 

Were this the character of historians, it had not remained till this later 
day to form a correct judgment of the man Cromwell. Never was greater 
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wroug offered to simple humanity than in him. He has been misrepre- 
sented, because misunderstood, by all writers, English and continental— 
from his own day down to this. They have failed to appreciate the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, and, to a still greater degree, the motives 
from which he acted. ‘The grand secret spring of his conduct lay far deeper 
than they could go. At length justice has been done to the man and his 
character. Thomas Carlyle has given Cromwell to the world. We see the 
man—the whole man. He is before us as he lived and acted, at a period 
which has no parallel in our history. We wonder that the world should 
have been so long deceived. It can be deceived no longer. Nothing can 
be more satisfactory than what Carlyle has produced. Nor is it doing him 
justice merely to say that he has set forth Cromwell as a hero. His chief 
aim has been to set him forth as a true man in all the relations and duties 
of this life. Nor has he shown any unwillingness to touch on that 
‘grand epoch for a man—properly the one epoch’—when conversion takes 
place. He represents him ‘a Christian man, not on Sundays only, but on 
all days, in all places, and in all cases.’ Did any doubt remain as to this 
fact, Merle D’Aubigné has placed it beyond contradiction. He thinks that, 
perhaps, no one can do more for the memory of the Protector than Carlyle 
has accomplished; yet he conceives that there is room for some improve- 
ment. His idea is that Cromwell has been presented as a hero to the 
world; but he presents him as a Christian to Christians—to Protestant 
Christians. Certainly the evidence is neither scanty nor unsatisfactory. 
We get into the man’s heart. And if it be not sincere, then we despair of 
human nature. 

We are not the blind apologists of Cromwell's life and conduct; yet we can- 
not suffer that he should be trodden down by ignorance and misrepresentation. 
He wasa man. And we challenge his accusers to give us his equal, either 
in his day or our own. We enter on no delineation of his character, nor yet 
into any severe examination of those principles of conduct which went to 
make up that character. This has been already done by another, and no 
vulgar hand, and been given to our readers. We confine ourselves to a 
simple critique on the volume before us. Its pages open up a wide field of 
investigation. It deals not so much with the outer as with the inner man 
of Cromwell. It seeks to go down to the very lowest depth of his thoughts. 
It touches the most secret springs of his feeling and action. It takes us 
away from the strife of parties, the din of wars, and the angry arena of this 
world’s politics, into the most sacred recesses of the man’s retirement, and 
tells us how he transacted the weightier aflairs of his soul and the world to 
come. Our interest is awakened. How does this great man demean him- 
self before God? What is the posture of his spirit? What are the deep 
workings of his soul? What are his impressions amid the felt realities of 
the future? His moral sentiments rise to the highest Christian tone. His 
conversion is asserted as a fact. The evidence of his religious state is not 
wanting. But the philosophy of this state remains to be evolved. 

Here we think Dr. Merle has failed. He says:—‘ My first idea was 
simply to publish, in French, some of Cromwell's most Christian letters, 
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with a running commentary on the whole. But I have gradually been led 
farther than I originally intended. I asked myself what is the worth of 
all the fine phrases used by this great ruler, if they are contradicted by 
facts? In consequence of this, I was compelled to take his actions also 
into account, to weigh them impartially, to distinguish between good and 
evil, and, above all, to examine deeply into his mind, in order to find out 
the law,—a law that easily escapes the observation of the inattentive eye,— 
which, by an invisible bond, unites great errors with great piety. I have 
endeavoured to ascertain his character as a whole: it was my wish to recon: 
struct an entire existence, and not offer merely a few fragments and start 
ling contradictions of his life. The majority of historians, indeed, have 
also sought for this unity, and have easily discovered it: according to their 
views, it is found in his deep hypocrisy. But the documents now before us 
are a striking contradiction to this hypothesis ; and no writer, who possesses 


the smallest portion of good faith, will ever venture to put it forward again, 


There is no man in history who has a better title than Cromwell to say with 
St. Paul—* as deceivers and yet true.”’ 

Had our author confined liimself to his original design, he would have 
produced a better work. The attempting ‘to reconstruct an entire exist- 
ence’ was the occasion of his failure. He has availed himself of but ‘a 
few fragments of his life ;’ nor has he brought forward any new facts which 
would put to silence the enemies of our Cromwell. The publication of his 
‘most Christian letters, with a rigid examination into the philosophy of 
his inner man—the going down into the most hidden springs of feeling and 
action—the unravelling of the heart’s complex and intricate workings, 
would have made a volume of intense interest, and done infinitely more to 
establish Cromwell’s piety than all the documentary evidence yet brought 
to light. "We express ourselves thus, not to depreciate the work before us. 
Far from it. Perhaps we expected too much from its illustrious author. 
It will, doubtless, obtain a wide circle of readers, and its perusal will interest 
and impress many minds. 

Nothing can be more offensive than the cant and cunning of hypocrisy. 
And were it possible, from an examination of those principles which formed 
the basis of his character, to fix such a charge upon our Oliver, we should 
labour to throw back the last fold of the veil which would hide the moral 
deformity from the eye of a keen and judgment-giving world. In looking 
into his heart, which is always open, its movings are all in the direction of 
truth, charity, and freedom. His conduct challenged investigation while 
he lived; and will posterity fail to assert his claim to integrity and manly 
consistency? That his mind was fully enlightened on every point on which 
he took action, we care not to affirm. It can be affirmed of no man. His 
procedure, therefore, could not be faultless. He had often but a choice of 
evils. He must act or peril some mighty interest. His conduct was 
resolute, but always directed to the good of the commonwealth. His 
hypocrisy was in honest dealing; his ambition in subduing the strongest 
passions of our common humanity. Religion was inwrought into his 
mental nature; it had become part of his very being. He could no more 
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act independently of the principles of his faith than of his intellectual 
attributes; and sometimes, to his own disadvantage, the moral had the 
ascendancy over the intellectual. But his character, viewed as a whole, 
exhibits a rare admixture of great properties and excellences. And the 
day is not distant, when it will be given forth as the voice of an impartial 
people, that the name of Oliver Cromwell is inseparably associated with 
the freedom, the independence, and the piety of England! 


IL Endeavours after the Christian Life. Discourses by James MartInEAv. 
2 vols. 12mo. London: John Chapman. 1847. 


It has happened to Mr. Martineau, as to most men of his order of talent 

and position, to be in turn unduly praised, as when compared to Carlyle; 
and then unjustly depreciated, as when spoken of as a writer utterly devoid 
of force and power. He has made himself known and respected by his 
works in a more extended circle than that in which he denominationally 
moves, and is unquestionably a person of gentlemanly bearing in contro- 
versy, and of considerable accomplishments and abilities as an expounder 
of the more moderate Unitarian party to whom he belongs. True it is, 
that he rejoices to identify himself with ‘ the increasing body of persons in 
this country who are rapidly escaping from the restraints of sects, and who 
are ready to join hand and heart in order to give free scope to the essen- 
tial truths of religion ;’ but, with all his liberality of concession to evangeli- 
cal opinion, it is very evident that his ‘ essential truths’ are comprised in 
the Unitarian creed. We cannot, however, accept it as the whole truth, 
and among other reasons, on account of its feebleness, its want of life and 
motive, even when it comes forth in the shape of ‘ Endeavours after the 
Christian Life.’ 
These discourses appear to have been delivered in the ordinary course of 
the author's ministry, and are very respectable compositions. There is no 
formal connexion subsisting between them, and their title is said more ac- 
curately to express their spirit than their matter, as they are endeavours to 
produce, rather than describe, the Christian life. This occurs to us as @ 
great defect in the work, which should first describe Christianity, and then 
help to produce earnest endeavours for its attainment. In the absence of 
this there is a vagueness of aim in the feeble struggles put forth, which 
remind us of ‘ running uncertainly, or beating the air. That Cross which 
is the magnet of mind, and the attraction of the guilty spirit in its pursuit 
of holiness and peace, is seldom referred to in these discourses, and never, 
in our apprehension, in its noblest and most attractive form. That Spirit, 
who convinces of sin, who helps our infirmities, and works in us to will and 
to do, is sparingly alluded to, and never, in what we conceive is his real 
character and relation to Christianity. We confess, that, had we no higher 
guide than that which these volumes present, and no pattern of loftier 
aspirations or stronger endeavours than they breathe, we should utterly 
despair alike for ourselves and for our species of ever attaining to the 
genuine spirit of the gospel. 

While we speak thus candidly of the defective theology of this work, we 
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have pleasure in recording our impression of its gentle and loving spirit, 
and of its polished and elegant form. It breathes a lowly, meditative, 
plaintive tone, reminding us occasionally of the exquisite Sermons of Con. 
solation, by Greenwood, and it will be read as a closet exercise with ad- 
vantage by cultivated minds. Some passages are very beautiful, and others 
somewhat bold and striking. We have only space for a brief extract or 
two. In the sermon on ‘silence and meditation,’ the author says, ‘ Mil- 
ton’s mind gave itself at once to the discords of politics below, and the 
symphonies of seraphim above; Vane mingled with the administration of 
colonies and accounts of the navy, hopes of a theocracy and meditations on 
the millennium; and it was no more natural for Cromwell to call his officers 
to council than to prayer.’ 

In the discourse on the ‘single and evil eye,’ amongst many striking 
illustrations of erroneous views of truth, he says,—‘ He whose very light 
has become darkness treats the privative as positive, and the positive as 
privative; he sees the single double, and the double single; with him 
nothing is infinite, and the infinite isnothing. The great prism of truth is 
painted backward, and the rainbow of promised good is upside down; and 
while he cannot espy the angel standing in the sun, he can read the smallest 
print by the pit-lights of Tophet, that threaten to blind the spirits, and 
smoke out the stars. To the evil eye, the universe is not simply hidden, 
but reversed.’ With these favourable specimens of style we close our notice 


of a work, which, if it has fallen short of what we were led to hope for from 
the author’s first announcement, has, nevertheless, yielded us considerable 
pleasure in its perusal. 


III. The Elements of Moral Science. By Francis Wayutanp, D.D., President 
of Brown University, and Professor of Moral Philosophy. Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan, Stewart, and Co. 1847. Foolscap 8vo. 


It is a lasting disgrace to our country that such a work as Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy still holds its ground as a text-book in our universities. If our 
doctors are not content with Butler, but want some more systematic and 
detailed development of his principles, and cannot perform for themselves 
the needful work, it is time that they should submit to borrow from 
America, where Dr. Wayland’s book has gained, during a trial of more than 
ten years, an increasing reputation, which has extended to this country. 
For those who know the work, it will be enough to mention this reprint, 
with the praise which its execution well deserves. Those who do not know 
it may be induced to read it, when they are informed that it embodies the 
teaching of Dr. Wayland in his lectures, and that he was induced to draw 
it up in consequence of his dissatisfaction with the use of Paley as a text- 
book; and when they see the philosophical and religious principles on 
which it is based, as exhibited in the following extract from the Preface:— 
‘The author, to whom I am under the greatest obligations, is Bishop 
Butler. The chapter on “Conscience” is, as [ suppose, but little more than 
a development of his ideas on the same subject. How much more I owe 
to this incomparable writer, I know not. As it was the study of his 
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Sermons on Human Nature, that first turned my attention to this subject, 
there are, doubtless, many trains of thought which I have derived from 
him, but which I have not been able to trace to their source, as they have 
long since become incorporated with my own reflections 

taining those views of the sacred Scriptures which I have expressed in the 
work itself, it is scarcely necessary to add here, that I consider them the 
great source of moral truth; and that a system of ethics will be true, just 
jn proportion as it develops their meaning. To do this has been my 
object; and to have, in ever so humble a manner, accomplished it, I shall 
consider as the greatest possible success.’ 


IV. German University Education, or the Professors and Students of Ger- 
many. To which is added, a Brief Account of the Publie Schools of Prussia, 
with Observations on the Influence of Philosophy on the Studies of the 
German Universities. By Watter C. Perry, Pu. D. Second edition. 
London: Longmans and Co. 12mo. 


We have no knowledge of Dr. Perry beyond that furnished by his book, 
which is dated from Bonn, and the title-page of which announces him as a 
graduate of the University of Géttingen, while its contents evince the good 
use which he has made of his opportunities for personal observation. The 
book is well written and useful. It is not to be expected that any one, 
especially that any admirer of the system, should write upon the German 
Universities without expressing an opinion on the question of state educa- 
tion, but that question occupies so small a space in the present volume, 
that we only refer to it in order to prevent any misapprehension as to what 
the volume really contains. It is a statement of facts; accurate in the 
main, so far as our knowledge extends; sufficient to give an inquirer all 
needful information, without entering into details which would be tire- 
some and unintelligible to all but German students themselves; and, more: 
over, well arranged, and pleasingly related. Among other interesting 
matters in the volume, is a graphic narrative of the affair of King Ernest 
and the seven Géttingen professors, by which ‘ Georgia Augusta’ was shorn 
of her glory. We regret that we cannot give more space to this volume. 
We should much have liked to have extracted entire the chapter ‘On the 
Characteristics of German Universities. The book is an excellent manual 
of the subject. 


V. Lessons of Life and Death ; a Memorial of Sarah Ball. By Exizapeta 
Ritcuiz. John Snow. 


A most affecting memorial of one of those examples of genuine, but un- 
obtrusive youthful piety, which are among the very choicest confirmations 
of our faith, and to furnish which would seem to be the one work which 
some have allotted to them on the earth. We, who well knew the subject of 
this memoir, feel rather disposed to offer to Miss Ritchie the tribute of 
gratitude than of praise, for the admirable skill with which she has executed 
her simple and faithful narrative of a ‘life and death’ so full of ‘lessons’ 
to the young 
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VI. A New Solution of the Seals, Trumpets, and other Symbols of the 
Revelation. By the Rev. R. Gascoyne, M.A. London: Longman, 
Brown, and Co. 1847. 


We have read this book with some attention, but have not found out the 
new principle on which the author professes to have constructed it, and 
are, therefore, unable to determine its precise value. The attempt to 
unlock the symbols of the Apocalypse with the key supplied by the fulfilled 
predictions of Daniel is not very novel; and this, so far as we can judge, 
is the method adopted by Mr. Gascoyne. The work is constructed in the 
form of a paraphrase or comment on the first seventeen chapters of the 
Revelation. Assuming that the rise and fall of the Papacy are the great 
themes of its visions, the author has traced out much in the institutions 
and genius of the Romish church corresponding with the predictions, 
Without pledging ourselves to an approbation of all the interpretations of 
our author, we have much pleasure in testifying to the general moderation 
and scripturalness of his views. He has collected a large amount of his- 
torical and other information within the compass of a small volume; and 
has wisely forborne to meddle with what he regards as the unfulfilled part 
of the prophecy, holding that ‘ the key already in our possession will make 
us to understand these symbolical prophecies, when they have been fulfilled: 


VII. Liberty of Conscience illustrated, in Lectures, by J. W. Massix, D.D. 
London: J. Snow. 1847. 


The great subject of liberty of conscience is discussed in this book rather 
historically than dogmatically, and principally by the facts of distant his- 
tory. Taking for his text Herbert’s picture of the Independents asserting 
liberty of conscience, in the Westminster Assembly of Divines, Dr. Massie 
traces the struggle for Christian freedom from the days of Constantine, 
through the dark ages, at the era of the Protestant reformation, and in the 
history of the Puritans in England. An epitome of church history is thus 
presented to view, and a large amount of valuable matter compressed into 
a remarkably small compass. The narrative is interspersed with anecdotes, 
and is redeemed from all approach to dulness by the lively and animated 
style of the lecturer, who appears to have transfused much of the viva voce 
spirit of the lectures into the printed page. We think this is likely to prove 
one of Dr. Massie’s most popular works, and heartily wish for it a civcula- 
tion proportioned to its merits. 


VIII. The Millennium in its three-hundredth Centenary. By Omicron. 
London: 8. Oughton. 1847. 


We have no very exalted opinion of the poetical powers of Omicron, nor 
have we much sympathy with his theological views, the nature of which 
may be indicated by the fact that he chronicles his book as ‘ written in the 
year 1847 of the Satanic state of the fallen world.’ We can imagine no 
one a gainer by this publication but the printer and trunk-maker. 
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IX. Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistle to the Romans. By 
the Rev. ALBERT Barnes. Edited by the Rev. Incram Coppin, M.A. 
London: William Tegg and Co. 


Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Practical, on the Book of Job; with a new 
Translation, and an Introductory Dissertation. By the Rev. ALBERT 
Barnes. Edited by the Rev. Cummine, D.D. Vol. I. London: 


George Routledge. 


We entered so fully in our last number into the question of Dr. 
Barnes's merits as a commentator, that we feel it hardly necessary to say 
more of the above works than that the forms in which they are presented 
to the English reader are such as the established reputation of their Editors 
would have led us to expect. The ‘ Commentary on the Romans’ is already 
well known; of that on Job, Dr. Cumming gives the following estimate 
in his prefatory advertisement. ‘The Commentary of Barnes on this 
book is perhaps that successful commentator’s masterpiece. It is more 
elaborate and learned than his other commentaries, and in all respects 
worthy of a good scholar and a sound divine. I have read it with no ordi- 
nary delight. It will prove a treasure, I am confident, to thousands, and 
do more to bring out the beauties, and force, and application of this patri- 
archal book than any other attempt at explaining the Book of Job.’ 


X. An Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, with restored Plans 
of the Temple, &c., and plans, sections, and details of the Church built by 
Constantine the Great over the Holy Sepulchre, now known as the Mosque 
of Omar, and other illustrations. By James Frrovson, F.R.A.S. Lon- 
don: John Weale. 


We regret that this work did not reach us till after the article in our last 
number on the site of the Holy Sepulchre was written. It is one of the 
most valuable contributions yet furnished for the elucidation of the topo- 
graphy of the Holy City, especially from its being enriched with a series of 
beautiful and elaborate architectural plates. Mr. Ferguson’s chief object 
has been to settle, if possible, the question of the site of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
but to the discussion of this subject he has prefixed an essay on the Ancient 
Topography of Jerusalem. Respecting the site of the sepulchre itself, he 
agrees with Dr. Robinson in rejecting the site of the present church, and 
he satisfactorily refutes the arguments of Williams, Findlay, and others, in 
its favour. Not content, however, with this negative result, he endeavours 
to establish the identity of the site of the Holy Sepulchre with that of the 
Mosque of Omar, or Dome of the Rock. 


XI. The Church of England Mission in Sierra Leone. By the Rev.S. A. 
Waker, A.M. London: Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley. 1847. 


Mr. Walker is already favourably known to the friends of Christian 
Missions by his work on ‘Church Missions in Western Africa.’ In the 
Present volume, while contracting the subjects of his history, he has entered 
into more minute illustration, and collected with great diligence all the 
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interesting incidents connected with the mission to Sicrra Leone, from its 
commencement, in the year 1809, to the present period. The book contains 
an historical and topographical sketch of the colony, and a narrative of the 
Niger expedition. It is well written, breathes a Christian spirit, and fur. 


nishes numerous illustrations of the power of the Gospel to exalt and purify 
the most debased and polluted of our species. 


XII. The Ministry of Christ, viewed as a manifestation of Divine Perfection. 
By the Rev. Isaac Brown. London: Ward and Co. 1847. Crown 8yo, 
18mo. (Second thousand.) 


This work is an interesting treatise on the most interesting of subjects. 
The aim of the author is to demonstrate that the ministry of Christ is a 
manifestation of Divine attributes. He has selected those of truth, love, 
majesty, and holiness, and has shown in clear, earnest, and pathetic lan- 
guage that they are, each of them, manifested in the person and work of 
our Lord. It is impossible for the devout reader to accompany the author 
through the glorious regions of sacred truth, on which he has entered in 
the four chapters of this book, to follow out in private reflection the train of 
sublime thought there suggested, without becoming more deeply impressed 
with the wisdom and mercy displayed in the plan of redemption, and fed- 
ing a more ardent love to the Mediator. The work is concluded by a prac- 
tical address, which, being faithful, energetic, and affectionate, is calculated, 
when accompanied by God’s grace, to be highly useful. The work is written 
with a simplicity rendering it intelligible to the cottager, and it is also 
distinguished by correctness of style. It is thus adapted both for the 
library and for distribution, to which twofold end it is further fitted by the 
two forms in which it is issued, the low price of the small edition making it 
accessible to all readers. ‘The sense entertained of its merits by a large 
portion of the public has already been seen in the rapid sale of abouta 


thousand copies; and we anticipate that its circulation will soon extend to 
a far wider circle. 


XIII. Missionary Labours in British Guiana. By the Rev. J. H. Bernat. 
London: J. F. Shaw. 1847. 


On the emancipation of the Negroes in our colonies, Mr. Bernau was sent 
out by the Church Missionary Society to labour in Jamaica. Unexpected 
difficulties in that island led to the transference of his services to the 
Corantyn coast of Berbice. For about nine years he acted as a missionary 
to the Indians, and appears to have been successful in turning many 
from idols to the worship of God. He describes the manners, customs, 
and superstitions of the aborigines, who are melting away like other red 
tribes, at the approach of Caucasian races. Not the least interesting part of 
the book are the notices of the geology and natural history of that part of the 
South American continent to which it refers. We have pleasure in com 
mending this work as one that will amply repay a careful perusal. Several 


well-executed wood-cuts enhance the value of the volume, which is beauti- 
fully printed. 
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XIV. Romanism as it exists at Rome. Exhibited in various Inscriptions and 
other Documents in the Churches and other ecclesiastical places in that city. 
Collected by the Hon. J. W. Percy, and edited by J.O. Frencu. London: 
Seeleys. 1847. 12mo. 


A painfully and fearfully instructive mass of evidence, which the fallen 
Church has recorded against herself—and not only recorded, but given to 
it the most solemn sanction, by exhibiting it in her sacred edifices—to 
prove that the worst corruptions, impostures, and blasphemies charged 
against her are still maintained and taught and believed by the ignorant, 
however true it may be that the higher and more educated classes reject and 
disbelieve them, thus adding the infidelity, which they really hold, and the 
hypocrisy, which they are obliged to practise, to the superstition which they 
still avow. Every guarantee is given for the genuineness of the documents 
which are quoted and translated in the work. We commend it to the perusal 
of those who wish to know what Romanism still is in the very centre of its 
existence. 


XV. Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blane and the 
Jungfrau Alp. By Grorce B. Cuxrver,D.D. Glasgow and London: 
William Collins. 


This is one of the most attractive volumes which Mr. Collins has yet 
issued in his admirable cheap series. We have followed the wanderings of 
Dr. Cheever with intense interest, admiring sometimes the fidelity of his 
descriptions, and at all times the rich outpourings of holy meditation, which 
seem to gush spontaneously from the sublimest of God’s material works, at 
the bidding of a heart which has been brought by true piety into unison 
with their secret harmonies. <A truly poetical spirit, which seldom trans- 
gresses the bounds of good taste, and a devotional habit of mind, which 
never betrays a symptom of constraint or affectation, are the characteristic 
features of this work ; for the sake of which we can easily forgive a few of 
those extravaganzas in expression, which have been of late so popular 
among ourselves, and which our Transatlantic brethren seem to regard as 
indispensable to effective writing. 


XVI. Prevention better than Cure; or the Moral Wants of the World we 
live in. By Mrs. Etuts. Fisher, Son, and Co. 1847. Post 8vo. 


Amidst the excitement of the controversy respecting education, Mrs. 
Ellis has done good service, by putting forth the utterance of her powerful 
pen, not to embroil the strife, but to expound practical maxims and prin- 
ciples, which have long occupied her thoughts, and which she is now honour- 
ably and usefully carrying into active operation. The title expresses the 
seope and spirit of the work, which is one of those which must be read in 
order to be appreciated. We are greatly mistaken, if it do not prove one of 


the most valuably suggestive and practically useful of its gifted author's 
publications. 
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XVII. The Pilgrim's Progress. By Joun Bunyan. With an Introduction, 
by GrorcE Orror. London: 1847. 


This edition of an immortal work is published by the Hanserd Knollys 
Society, and is a reprint of the first edition, with notices of all the subse. 
quent alterations made by the author. It is well edited, and reflects great 
credit on the denominational society that has sentit forth. While agreeing 
with Mr. Offor, that the author of ‘The Life and Times of Bunyan’ is incor. 
rect in affirming that the Pilgrim’s Progress was not written in Bedford 
Gaol, we lament the spirit in which the refutation of an error is given. To 
say that Mr. Philip was ‘in a brown study,’ or ‘under the influence of a 
disturbed imagination,’ or ‘that the moon was at the full’ when he penned 
certain passages of his book, is not very gentlemanly, and is quite unworthy 
of the spirit in which such controversy ought to be conducted. We regret 
that such expressions should disfigure an edition of Bunyan so interesting 
and valuable as this is. 


XVIII. The Basis of the Evangelical Alliance unfolded. By J.D. K. 
Wititams. London: J. Snow. 1847. 


The nine points of the doctrinal basis of the Evangelical Alliance are 
here amplified, in as many chapters, which may be regarded as a small 
body of divinity. They were first delivered as lectures from the pulpit, 
and were, as the author intimates, preached to the people of his charge, and 
not before them. We think this the right way of preaching a sermon, but 
doubt whether it is the best taste in which to pena volume. Notwith- 
standing the somewhat imperious command of the preface to reviewers, we 
have read the book, and are happy to report favourably of it ; the more 
so as it is the work of a juvenile writer, from whom we hope to receive even 
more valuable contributions to theological science. 


XIX. Sacred Geology ; or the Scriptural Account of the World's Creation 
maintained, dc. London: W. E. Painter. 1847. 12mo. 


This volume is a collection of certain articles which have appeared at 
sundry times in the ‘Church of England Quarterly Review,’ and of which 
the few who know anything know already too much, and those who knov 
nothing know quite enough. We respect the good intentions and diligence 
of the author; but we lament to see him waste his strength, to the chagrin 
of the pious, and the amusement of the infidel student of science, for want 
of a better acquaintance with the true methods of investigating nature, 
and of interpreting the Scriptures. 


XX. The Martyrs, and other Poems. By the Rev. W. A. Newman, A.M. 
London: Longman and Co. 1847. 


If the principal poem in this volume is not quite equal to Milman’s 
Martyr of Antioch, it still will be very acceptable to pious persons, from its 
evangelical spirit. The minor poems contain some vivid illustrations of 
Scripture, and several miscellanies of great beauty and power. We have 
much pleasure in commending the work to the notice of our readers. 
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XXI. The Magi and the Star. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
1848. 12mo. 

This is an elegant work in every respect. The idea, the composition, 
and the getting-up of the volume, are all in harmony with the conceptions 
of an accomplished mind. The design of the author appears to be, to set 
forth, under the veil of an interesting story, founded on the sacred narra- 
tive, the state of religion amongst the Persians at the time of the visit of 
the Magi to the cradle of the infant Redeemer; and to make the conversa- 
tion of the wise men in their way to Bethlehem a medium for introducing 
the principal truths of Christianity. It is divided into three parts: the 
Vision, the Journey, the Discovery. The first discloses a scene in the 
fire-temple of Balkh; the second describes various incidents of the journey ; 
the last, its joyful results. Though the author has concealed his name, 
his work shows him to be a scholar, an eloquent writer, and an evangelical 
Christian. It will be best appreciated, however, by persons of cultivated 
taste, who will find in it both spiritual instruetion and intellectual delight. 


XXII. A Commentary on the Apocalypse. By Mosxs Stuart, ke. &e. 
Edinburgh: Maclachlan, Stewart, and Co. 1847. 8vo. 


After the discussions which have taken place in our pages on the in- 
terpretation of the Apocalypse, it is unnecessary for us to say anything 
to show the importance of Professor Stuart’s work to all who desire to 
obtain the blessing pronounced upon him who readeth and understandeth 
that mysterious book. We have only, therefore, to give our strong recom- 
mendation to this compact, well-printed, and exceedingly cheap edition of 
the Commentary. 


XXII. Memoir of Lady Warwick. Tract Society. 1847. 


Thismemoir is abridged from a work by Dr. Walker, published in the seven- 
teenth century, and enlarged by extracts from Lady Warwick's diary, and 
other writings. She was a remarkable woman, and lived long enough to 
behold the splendour, the fall, and the restoration of the Stuart Dynasty. 


XXIV. Man's right to God's Word. London: J. F. Shaw. 1847. 


A translation from the French Prize Essay of M. Boucher, with a recom- 
mendatory preface, by the Hon. and Rev. H. M. Villiers. It contains some 
striking and original thoughts, and is well entitled to the consideration of 
sceptical and indifferent minds. 


XXV. Caste opposed to Christianity. By Joszrn Roxserts. London: 
Longman and Co. 1847. 


This pamphlet consists of a series of documents by the Episcopal bishops 
of India and other eminent ministers, condemnatory of the observance of 
caste among native Christians in India. It is entitled to the most anxious 
attention of the friends of missions, inasmuch as the purity and progress of 


Christianity will be vitally affected by the retention of caste by converted 
Hindoos. 
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XXVI. Bagster’s Chronological Scripture Atlas ; a complete series of new 
Maps. An elaborate Chart of general History. With a Geographical 

. Index, and Concordance of all the Scripture Occurrences. London: 
Bagster and Sons. 


These maps are among the most beautifully executed and best arranged 
we have ever seen, and the accompanying letter-press furnishes all the in. 
formation necessary for their illustration. The table of comparative chro- 
nology is a beautiful specimen both of arrangement and of engraving. One 
of its most interesting features, and one which we have long wished to see 
introduced into such tables, is an arrangement by which the time during 
which each remarkable man flourished, and consequently the degrees of 
contemporaneousness of one with the other, are made visible at a glance, 
Altogether, this compendious, but beautiful work will increase the reputa- 
tion which the Messrs. Bagster have so well’earned. 


XXVIII. The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah. An inquiry with a view 
to a satisfactory determination of the Doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, concerning the Person of Christ. By Joun D.D, 
In Two Volumes. Fourth Edition. London: Jackson and Walford. 
1847. 8vo. 


We sincerely congratulate our venerable friend Dr. Smith on this re- 
newed appearance of the work by which his name has obtained an en- 
during station in the very first rank of English or foreign theologians, and 
by which (what to him must be a still more pleasing reward of his labours) 
he has lived to sce a sensible change produced in the religious opinions of 
large numbers of professing Christians. It now appears in a cheaper 
and more compendious form, though without any omissions, except that 
of the disquisition on the Song of Solomon, in the third edition, a shorter 
notice has been substituted in the fourth; and there are also numerous 


additions. We trust that the effort now made to bring this invaluable work 


within the reach of a larger circle of readers will be completely successful. 


XXVIII. Jewish Witnesses that Jesus is the Christ. Edited by Riviey H. 
HerscHEtt. London: Aylott and Jones. 1848. 


This is a very interesting volume, illustrating as it does the efficacy of 
the gospel in some most extraordinary and affecting instances of conversion 
from Judaism to the Christian faith. 


XXIX. History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. By J. B. 
Merte D’Avsienr, &e. &c. With Notes by Davin Dunpas Scort, Esq. 
Translator of the First Two Volumes. Vol. 3. Glasgow and London: 
Blackie and Son. 8vo. 


Among the numerous editions of Dr. D’Aubigné’s celebrated work, that 
of the Messrs. Blackie deserves especial notice on account of the features 
which are peculiar to it, namely, the valuable notes of Mr. Scott, among 
which the most important in the present volume are those on the Diet of 
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Augsburg, and on the Swiss Reformation, and the authentic and admirably 
engraved portraits of the chief actors in those momentous scenes. This 
Third Volume, corresponding to the Fourth of the original work, is pub- 
lished in consequence of an arrangement with the proprietors of the copy- 
right, by which Messrs. Blackie have expended a sum which will absorb 
the whole profits of the edition, in order to enable them to complete their 
engagements with their subscribers. We hope that their liberality will 
meet with its reward. 


XXX. The Testimony of the Ancient Jewish Church on the Holy Trinity ; 
proving that the Memraof the Targums, the Logos of Philo, and the Divine 
Word of the Scriptures, refer to one and the same glorious Person, the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and overthrowing the false allegations of Dr. F. R. 
Lees, by Cooxe. London: Bakewell, 80, Newgate-street. 


This small pamphlet, of only forty-six pages, contains the well-digested 
results of much learned research on a subject profoundly interesting to the 
Biblical student, and is presented in a manner calculated to interest the 
general reader. The origin of the pamphlet is worth stating. It appears 
that the author had, in his treatise on theology, affirmed the well-known 
fact that the ancient Jews, in their Targums, speak of a Divine person 
under the name of Memra, or the Word, distinct from the Father, &c.; and 
had referred to Walton’s Polyglott as containing the Targums of Jonathan 
and Jerusalem. Now this Dr. Lees, editor of the ‘ Truth Seeker,’ but who 
is clearly not given to seek for truth in polyglotts, not only denies that the 
doctrine in question is to be found in the Targums, but denies even, in the 
face of all the learned libraries in the kingdom, that the Targums them- 
selves are to be found in the aforesaid Polyglott. ‘Our opponent denies 
thet these Targums are contained in that work ; and to make the contrast 
of his knowledge and our ignorance more conspicuous, his remarks are put 
in capitals and italics; but we give his own words: speaking of my quo- 
tation from these Targums, he says, “ This is a most singular reference, 
and proves that the Tractarian knows as little about the Polyglott as he 
knows of the Targums and Rabbinical literature in general. He refers us 
for the language of Jonathan and the Jerusalem, to Walton’s Polyglott— 
WHICH DOES NOT CONTAIN EITHER OF THESE TWO PARAPHRASES. Is this wilful 
falsehood, or gross ignorance, attested by the repeating on trust, the blun- 
ders of others?” Such,’ adds Mr. Cooke, ‘is the language of Dr. Lees, and 
the capitals and italics in this passage are his own. Now this is a fair spe- 
cimen of the style of the pamphlets he has published on this subject. 
Throughout the whole, there is the same confident assertion; the same 
vaunting of his own “ Rabbinical learning,” and the same exposure of his 
opponent's “ ignorance.”’ 

Whether it is that the editor of the ‘ Truth Seeker’ has sought for truth 
until he has become ‘ blinded by the excessive light,’ or that he sought to 
ascertain the contents of the Polyglott mesmerically, by applying the out- 
side of the folios to his forehead, and failed; or that he modestly ventured 
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to speak for Walton without consulting him; so it is that, with the Tay. 
gums extending through the last 390 pages of the fourth volume, he was yet 
‘wonderfully enabled’ to deny, in capitals, that they are contained in the 
work. For the satisfaction of some of our readers, we give the descriptive 
title of this valuable portion of the Polyglott; Triplex Targum, sive versio, 
Pentateuchi: I. Cuatparca Jonathani Ben-Uriel ascripta. II. 
Hierosolymitana. III. Perstca Jacobi Tawusi. Cum versionibus singula. 
rum Latinis. Further, for our own satisfaction, and not at all as doubting 
Mr. Cooke’s accuracy, (our previous knowledge of the Targums was entirely 
in favour of this,) we have turned to every passage in question between Mr, 
Cooke and his opponent, and find, as might have been expected, that the 
translations and constructions of them are literally correct. He has evi- 
dently had to do with an opponent of that numerous class, in dealing with 
which the labour consists, not so much in answering argument, as in con- 
victing of ignorance, and in putting reckless assertions in an answerable 
form. But he has acquitted himself in a manner which shows him valiant 
for the truth, as able as he is valiant, and which entitles him to the thanks 
of all lovers of ‘sound doctrine.’ 


XXXI. Select Works of S. Ephrem the Syrian, translated out of the original 
Syriac. With Notes and Indices. By the Rev. J. B. Morrts, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Oxford: John Henry Parker; 
London: F. and J. Rivington. 1847. 8vo. 


A good translation of the Fathers is acceptable, come from what quarter 
it may; and, therefore, we have always rejoiced in the publication of the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers, the text of which we believe to be, for the 
most part, faithfully rendered, while nothing is easier to pass over the 
Notes, and the more so, inasmuch as most of them are so mystically and 
philologically obscure, that few things are more difficult than to read 
them. The present volume, translated by one of those who have lately 
made the easy passage ‘from Oxford to Rome,’ is introduced by an 
Advertisement from Dr. Pusey, in the sorrowful tone of which we should 
gladly have seen some signs of penitence for the mischief in which he has 
had so great a part. Well may we all unite in his closing ejaculation, 
DomtneE MISERERE. 


XXXII. Introductory Essay to Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul. By Joun Foster. Glasgow and London: William 
Collins. 16mo. 

We rejoice to see the separate publication of an Essay which is in no 
respect inferior to any of its great author's productions. We well remem- 
ber the deep impression which it made upon us at the time of its first 
appearance. The present edition, besides being in a much better form 
than the original, is divided into chapters according to its subjects. Had 
we our wish, it should be in the hands of every individual of the three 
classes of Unbelievers, Young Persons, and Men of the World, to whom, 
now from his tomb, as formerly when amongst them, John Foster addresses; 
the impressive and momentous considerations contained in this volume. 
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XXXII. The Pilgrimage : how God was found of him that sought Him not : 
or, Rationalism in the Bud, the Blade, and the Ear. A Tale for our Times. 
Translated from the German of C. A. Witpennann. By Mrs. Stantey 
Carr. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 1847. Post 8vo. 


This very attractive volume has been much read in Germany, and 
deserves success in England. We have not space now to follow the course 
of the story or to discuss the views which it developes; of which, however, 
we are prepared to say, upon the whole, that they both are sound and 
moderate. 


XXXIV. Memoirs of the Life of Cotonet Hurcninson, written by his 
widow Lucy, to which is prefixed the Life of Mrs. Hurcuinson, written 
by herself. Fifth edition. Zo which is now first added, an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. London: H. G. Bohn. 


This will prove to many readers one of the most welcome volumes of 
Mr. Bohn’s cheap and admirable series, the Standard Library, to which 
we have more than once called the attention of our readers, and the merits 
of which are now very generally known. Of Mrs. Hutchinson’s Narrative 
it is now superfluous to say a word. The Siege of Lathom House is a very 
interesting memorial of the Great Civil War. 


XXXV. Issur oF THE PuBLicaTion CoMMITTEE oF THE FREE 
Cuurcn oF Scortanp. Edinburgh and London: John Johnstone. 
Foolscap 8vo. 


Among the earnest and praiseworthy efforts of the Free Church to lay 
hold of the public mind, the prevailing taste for cheap serial publications 
has not been overlooked. The present scheme is that of publishing some 
of the most interesting works of Scottish Reformers and Divines, at such 
intervals that Four Volumes may be supplied annually for a subscription of 
Four Shillings, a sum less than would usually be charged for a single 
volume, got up as these are. We have now before us four volumes of the 
series, the character of which greatly increases our desire for the success of 
the scheme, by impressing us with the conviction that its execution will be 
equal to its conception. They are, (1,) Sketches of Scottish Church History, 
embracing the period from the Reformation to the Revolution. By the Rev. 
Tuomas M‘Criz. In two volumes. (2,) Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. 
Tuomas Hatysurton; and (3,) The Revivals of the Eighteenth Century, 
particularly at Cambuslang, with three Sermons by the Rev. George White- 
Jjield, by the Rev. D. Macrartan, D.D. We trust that the series will 
command that extensive sale which is necessary to sustain it. 

XXXVI. A Companion to the Wesleyan Hymn Book : being a Selection of 

Tunes, dc. Also a Supplement of the most admired Chants ; with plain 

Directions for their use. London: John Mason. 12mo. 


An excellent Tune-Book, with a very useful Introductory Analysis of 
metres. The supplement of Chants is much to our taste. 
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XXXVII. The Six Days of Creation: A Series of Letters from a Father 
to his Children. ByW.G. Ruinv. Thirdedition. London: §. Bagster 
and Sons. 1848. 


The object of these letters may be stated in the author's own words, 
‘First, in language adapted to the tender age of childhood, to show the 
goodness and beneficence of God in each day’s creation ; then to explain 
what may be called the natural history of each day’s mereies; and, thirdly, 
to point out, from Scripture examples, how continually the Holy Spirit, 
through the word, uses the natural figures of creation to set forth Divine 
truth.’ Public approbation of the design and execution of the book is 
legibly stamped upon it, in the fact that it has reached a third edition, 
Such a work is needed by Christian parents in instructing their children; 
a work in which the subjects of science should not be very deeply gone 
into, while the information conveyed should be scientifically accurate, and 
in which, to great simplicity of language, should be added a Christian spirit 
and design. The author has avoided the subject of geology, as one too 
abstruse for young children ; and of this we are glad, as we see evidence, 
in his allusions to this, that he belongs to a school of pious, but mistaken 
men, who suppose that the conclusions of geology are adverse to the 
testimony of Scripture. We do most warmly recommend these letters to 
all persons concerned in the education, on Christian principles, of the 
rising generation. 


XXXVIII. The Sunday School. An Essay. By Lovisa Davins. 
London: Sunday School Union. 1847. 

This is an Essay to which the Sunday School Union awarded the 
prize of £100. We think that it amply deserved it. Its great value lies 
in the comprehensiveness yet minuteness of its details. It is evidently 
the result of an experience in Sunday-school institutions which has been 
formed in an atmosphere of ingenuous piety, great zeal, aptness for observa- 
tion, and the love ofthe practieal. It is written in a quiet, ladylike style— 
there being the absence of affectation of any kind, throughout. The 
authoress does not exaggerate the importance of her theme. No minister 
of religion, and assuredly no superintendent, no teacher in a Sunday- 


school should fail to study it. It is a very admirable, right-feeling little 
volume. 


XXXIX. Tue Britisu Banner. We have before us the prospectus of a 
weekly newspaper under this title, to be edited by the Rev. Dr. Campbell. 
We admit the desirableness of strengthening and otherwise improving the 
power of the nonconformist press, and believe that religion, liberty, and 
dissent loudly call for the aid the Banner pledges -itself to supply. We 
heartily approve the objects which Dr. Campbell proposes to himself in the 
establishment of this paper, and rejoice in the liberal, Christian spirit, 
breathed through the pamphlet which announces and justifies his design. 
We tender to him our cordial acknowledgments of the value of his former 
labours, and we trust that his most sanguing expectations, as to the success 
of his present undertaking, will be more than realised. 
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XL. A Harmony of the Four Gospels, in the Authorised Version ; following 
the Harmony of the Gospels in Greek, by Epwarp Rosinson, D.D., LL.D. 
With Explanatory Notes, and References to parallel and illustrative 
passages. London: The Religious Tract Society. 8vo. 


To mention this work, and to add that it is got up with that combination 
of neatness and cheapness by which the publications of the Tract Society 
are marked, supersedes every other recommendation ; for it is equivalent to 
saying that here is a book which no reader of the New Testament ought to 
be without. 


XLI. The Paragraph Bible. The Holy Bible according to the Authorised 
Version ; arranged in Paragraphs and Parallelisms, with an entirely new 
selection of References to parallel and illustrative passages, dc. dc. Job 
to Malachi. London: The Religious Tract Society. 1847. 


We called attention to this invaluable edition of the Holy Scriptures 
upon the appearance of the first part. Its merits come out still more 
strikingly in this section ; inasmuch as, containing those books which are 
for the most part poetical in the original, it has afforded the opportunity of 
exhibiting the parallelism of Hebrew poetry, a brief, but very admirable, 
explanation of which is given in the preface. There are also prefaces to 
the several books, useful notes, and maps; and the whole is offered, in the 
pocket edition which is now before us, at a singularly low price. 


XLII. “ It is written :” or, Every Word and Expression contained in the 
Scriptures proved to be from God. By Professor L. Gausstn. London: 
Samuel Bagster and Sons. 1847. 12mo. 


Without attempting now to enter into the wide and momentous question 
of the nature and degree of inspiration, we gladly perform the duty of 
calling attention to this new and cheaper edition of the work of our 
esteemed friend, Professor Gaussen ; a work which is now recognised on 
all hands as the standard book on the side of verbal inspiration ; and which 
we imagine few Christians, whatever may be their opinion on the contro- 
versial aspect of the question, will refuse to welcome for its powerful 
arguments in favour of the fact of inspiration, for its spirit of fervent piety, 
and for the earnest eloquence in which that piety finds expression. 


XLIII. Sketches of Protestantism in Italy, past and present ; including a 
Notice of the Origin, History, and present State of the Waldenses. By 
Rozert Batrv, D.D., New York. Glasgow and London: William 
Collins. 


The well-known and highly esteemed author of this work has revised it, 
expressly for Mr. Collins’s valuable series; and it now eontains the results 
of asecond tour in the countries to which it relates. Both parts are of 
extreme interest. The scattered beams of light which still struggle amidst 
the darkness of Italy, and the increasing interest felt in the state of the 
Waldenses, as shown by the visits and writings of eminent English and 
American divines of various denominations, are cheering symptoms of the 
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dawn of a brighter day. We cordially welcome Dr. Baird's book, and trust 
that he may have health and leisure to complete his design of publishing a 
series of works, of which this is the first, on the state of religion in Europe, 
corresponding to his Religion in America. 


XLIV. The Philosophy of Religion; or, An Illustration of the Moral Laws 
of the Universe. By Tuomas Dick, LL.D. Glasgow and London: Wil 
liam Collins. 


This is another recent volume of Mr. Collins's cheap Series of valuable 
and popular Works, and is alike worthy of the reputation of its venerable 
author, and of the sound judgment with which the whole series has been 
planned and executed. 


XLV. Scripture Lessons ; or, The History of the Acts of the Apostles, in 
Question and Answer. Designed for the Use of Bible Classes. By Mas. 
Henperson. 3 vols. London: Jackson and Walford. 1847. 24mo. 


‘This unpretending little work,’ as Mrs. Henderson too modestly desig- 
nates it, will be heartily welcomed by all who know the merits of her former 
manuals for Bible classes. 


XLVI. Religion and Poetry ; being Selections, Spiritual and Moral, from the 
Poetical Works of the Rev. R. Montcomery, M.A. Oxon. With an In- 
troductory Essay by AncHER GuRNEY. Second edition. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 1847. Fep. 8vo. 


Cream-coloured embossed cloth covers, ornamented with a golden winged 


lyre, emblematic of the seraphic fire of the poesy within,—a red-letter title- 
page, and the other means and appliances of the art, unite to invest with 
all due attractions matter, which, if we may believe the Editor's Preface and 
Mr. Gurney’s Introductory Essay, is worthy of more than all the pains 
that have been bestowed to recommend it. ‘ Perhaps’-—the former assures 
us—‘ Perhaps no English poet has more thoroughly rendered poetry sub 
servient to this sublime object’ (namely, Christianity,) ‘than Robert Mont- 
gomery. Spirituality is not the mere accidence, [accident ?] but the essence 
of his Poetry, &c. &. * * His mental sway is becoming more felt; while, 
like Wordsworth and Coleridge, he steadily advances into the higher regions 
of hallowed sentiment and thoughtful taste, boldly contending against _ 
those rationalizing and sensualizing principles so prevalent in our current 
literature. Unfortunately, however, opinions are not one as to the claims 
of Mr. Robert Montgomery's muse. Without entering into this vexed 
question, we will only now say that we are sure this elegant volume, the 
first edition of which has already been exhausted by private circulation, 
will be very acceptable to the admirers of the poet. 


XLVII. A Complete Pocket Dictionary of the German and English Languages, 
for Travellers and Students. By F. W. ©. Scunewer. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1847. Square 12mo. 


We are enabled, by actual use, to speak in very high terms of this 
Dictionary, as fulfilling the conditions of a good and useful pocket book of 
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reference, and especially as keeping pace with the constant growth and 
alteration to which the German language is, above all others, subject. 


XLVILL. Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. The German Text, with an Interlinear 
Translation, grammatical and historical Notes, and an Introduction con- 
taining the Elements of German Grammar. By Lupwie BraunFEts, D. Pu. 
and Antuur Cu. Waite, Esq. London: Williams and Norgate. 1847. 
8yo. 

An admirable German reading book for those who approve of the system 
of interlinear translations. 


XLIX. 1. Dogmatique de UEglise Reformée. Prolégoménes. 2. Esquisse 
dune Théorie de 0 Eglise Chrétienne. Par Evmonp Scuerer, Docteur en 
Théologie. Paris. 1843, 5. 

Dr. Scherer has, for many years, been preparing a work upon the Evan- 
gelical Doctrine of the Reformed Church. Meanwhile he anticipates its 
publication by the first of these treatises. It has the form and purport of 
a text book upon subjects which are preliminary to the contents of Dogmatic 
Theology. His aim is to stimulate the French Reformed Church to the 
regeneration of theological science amongst themselves. He describes that 
Church, after having lost that independence, and life, and intelligence, 
which it had in the days of Bochart, Blondel, and Daillé, as at length 
reawakened to its faith, and feeling the necessity of sacred science. But it 
hitherto has painfully hesitated between a pretended religious liberalism, 
that thinks itself on a level with the present age, and an orthodoxy which 
is not sufficiently prompt in taking its proper station in theology. 

This will show our readers the position which Dr. Scherer occupies. He 
sympathises with the spirit of movement in sacred literature, and yet his 
jealousy for the leading characteristics of the faith of the French Reformers 
is ever vigilant. Asa manual, rich in suggestions and references of the 
highest order, the English student would find it useful. 

The second treatise is wholly unconnected with the first. It is the 
author's Theoretical Development of the Constitution of the Christian 
Church. Our space will not allow us to detail his opinions. We can, 
however, assure our readers that it calmly, yet firmly, and with a most 
enlarged view of church history, canvasses the union of Church and State. 
The most interesting, because the most unique, part of this little volume, 
is his collision with Vinet’s Essay on the Manifestation of Religious Con- 
viction; not with the general argument so much as with its minuter dis- 
tinctions, 


L. Pustications or tHE Tract Socretry.—We have before us several 
works published by the Religious Tract Society, which we have space only 
tocharacterize. Some of them deserve a more extended notice, which we 
should have cheerfully given to them, and that at a much earlier period, but 
for the press of other matter. Among these is a very cheap and well exe- 
cuted edition of D’Ausicne’s History of the Reformation, complete in one 
volume, 8vo., with the author's latest corrections—The History of Rome, in 
one large and closely printed octavo volume, uniform with the History of 
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Greece, previously published by the Society, shows a careful use of the best 
and more recent authorities —The Visitor, or Monthly Instructor, published 
as a monthly magazine at three-pence, and in the form of a neat volume 
at the end of the year, is deserving of all commendation and support, 
While all might read it with interest, it is especially adapted for the use 
of the servants and the younger members of pious families ——The Monthly 
Volume proceeds, on the whole, satisfactorily. We have long been desirous to 
discuss its merits in detail; but we find ourselves compelled to relinquish this 
intention. While some of its volumes realize perfectly the idea of the series, 
there are others which show that the Society cannot guard too much against 
the dangers of inaccuracy in the use of authorities, the forcible introduction 
of religious reflections, instead of the natural and graceful religious spirit 
in which it is their intention that each subject should be treated, and, above 
all, the least-approach to that species of religious fraud, by which the best 
ascertained results of human enquiry are treated lightly or unfairly in order 
to force them into harmony with the writer’s own views of the teaching of 
revelation on the same subject. As a whole, however, we give our warm 
and earnest commendation to the series.—The Excellent Woman, as deseribed 
in the book of Proverbs, chap. xxxi. 10—31, is a beautiful little volume, 
containing a commentary on each verse of the description of the perfect 
woman in the sacred text, illustrated by an exquisite engraving. It might 
well be used as one of the prettiest of New Year’s Gifts—Zhe Arab isa 
pleasing little volume, and will prove interesting to children.—Christian 
Philosophy is a neat reprint of the late Professor Vinet’s admirable Dis- 
cours sur quelques Sujets Réligieux, as translated by Mr. Turnbull, under the 
title of Vital Christianity—The Bible not of Man, by Garpviner Sprine, 
D.D., of New York, is a powerful and conclusive argument for the Divine 
origin of the sacred Scriptures, drawn from the Scriptures themselves — 
A Guide to the Saviour, for the Young, is an excellent little book, intended 
to supply a want in our popular religious literature, the authors of 
which, while making ample provision to direct the ‘anxious enquirer’ 
of maturer years, have perhaps not sufficiently endeavoured to meet the 
case of those piously trained children, whose hearts are so early and so 
gently changed by the Spirit of God, that their conversion almost resembles 
a development of what is good in them so as to overpower the evil, rather 
than an entire change from the evil to the good.—The Claims of the Gospel 
on the Young, by the Rev. Jozi Parker, D.D., of Philadelphia, is a reprint 
of a well-known and highly valued little work —The Series of Writings of 
the Doctrinal Puritans and Divines of the Seventeenth Century, has been 
increased, since we last noticed it, by several valuable volumes, the last of 
which is Solitude Improved by Divine Meditation, by Natuantet Ranew.— 
The Benefit of Christ's Death, was originally written in Italian by Paleario. 
It was prosecuted by the Inquisitors of Rome, and was supposed to be 
as utterly lost as the second decade of Livy. Its discovery and re 
publication are most opportune.—Foster's Memoir of Miss Saunders, with 
his letter to that singularly gifted child, is adapted to be very useful to 


educated young people.—Am [ a Christian? is the title of a plain evan- 
gelical treatise. 
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LI. Pamentets and Sincie Sermons.—The Protestant Dissenter’s Alma- 
nack, for 1848, (Snow.) Thisis a cheap and carefully constructed almanack, 
which contains, in addition to the usual information of such annuals, com- 
prehensive and accurate details of ecclesiastical statistics—Christ our 
Example as a Witness for the Truth, (Snow,) is an excellent sermon, by the 
Rev. G. Woon, preached before the Gloucestershire Congregational Union. 
—A Discourse on the Qualities and Worth of Dr. Chalmers, by Dr. W. L. 
’ ApexaANDER. (Lowe.) Amongst the various tributes to the worth of this 
great man which we have met with, as published on the occasion of his 
death, this discourse is the most valuable. It is a masterly analysis of the 
mental and moral powers of a gifted preacher and writer, and contains some 
interesting reminiscences of his private character and life—«An amended 
Translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Henry Crarx. (Bagster.) 
Taking the received version as the basis of this translation, the author un- 
dertakes to correct a considerable number of inaccurate renderings, and he 
has in general succeeded. He translates all the references to ceremonial 
ordinances in the present tense, conceiving that these afford proof that the 
epistle was written previous to the destruction of the temple. The present 
tense of the verb is employed in the original in all the allusions to legal 
worship contained in the ninth and tenth chapters, the only apparent ex- 
ception to which occurs in the use of €ornxe, the perfect tense of iornu, 
which, it is unnecessary to inform those of our readers who are ac- 
quainted with modern Greek Grammars, is essentially a present tense. 
(x. 11.) The author justifies most of his alterations in brief notes, which 
display competent scholarship ; and we have pleasure in commending his 
labours to all who are concerned to comprehend the mind of God as un- 
folded in this portion of his Word.—Discourses on the Ordination of the 
Rev. Hugh M‘Kay. (Snow.) The practice of publishing ordination ser- 
vices was much more common among dissenters in the past than in the pre- 
sent age. As such occasions bring out the distinctive peculiarities of 
Congregationalists, there is propriety in embodying the utterances of the 
pulpit through the press. This has been well done in the present instance. 
The discourses are all judicious, appropriate, and scriptural. The esteemed 
brethren who delivered them have acted wisely in publishing them, and 
the cheapness of the form in which they appear will, we hope, secure for 
them a wide circulation—A Funeral Discourse on the death of Joseph 
Blower, Esq., by the Rev. J. Buacksurn. (Jackson and Walford.) This 
is a beautiful tribute from a Christian pastor to the memory of a beloved 
friend, and will be read with interest by many who knew and esteemed the 
subject of the eulogy. —T'he Constitution of Society as designed by God. (Hall 
and Co.) The author, Mr. D. Bisnop, boldly assumes that the political 
and commercial institutions of mankind are opposed to the will of Heaven, 
undertakes to evolve the politics of the Bible, and throws out hints for the 
Te-construction of society on the basis of natural equality. We confess our 
inability to understand some of his aphorisms, but his essay contains many 
truthful things, exhibits an extensive acquaintance with standard writers, 
and is imbued with an earnest religious spirit. On the whole it will repay 
a careful perusal.— Preachers, Pastors, and Bishops, by B. Love. (Hamil- . 
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ton and Co.) The author of this pamphlet is an intelligent layman cop. 
nected with the Wesleyan Society, which he calls a church, and for which 
he advocates an increased number of preachers and pastors, and the ap- 
pointment of thirty-two district bishops. He argues for several other 
changes in the Methodist ministry and societies, such as the discourage. 
ment of local preachers, the use of ministerial robes, and the abolition of 
attendance at class meetings asa test of membership. The tendency of his 
suggested alterations would be to set up a third hierarchy in this country 
closely resembling those of the churches of England and Rome. How far 
this would promote the spiritual efficiency of Wesleyanism, or extend the 
liberties of its members, may be doubted —Marriage with a Deceased Wifes 
Sister, by the Rev. J. F. Dennam, M.A. (Simpkin and Co.) The ques- 
tion involved in this pamphlet is one of considerable importance, and to 
all persons interested in its settlement we commend this tract as candid 
and able.—The Power of the Press: is it rightly employed ? Facts, Enquiries, 
and Suggestions, addressed to Members of Christian Churches. (London: 
Partridge and Oakey.) A most important pamphlet. Its Fucts, which are 
set forth with statistical exactness, are momentous, and, in some respects, 
alarming: its Enquiries deserve to be seriously pondered by all pious 
advocates of the diffusion of knowledge: and its Suggestions will, we hope, 
soon be more than realized by the British Banner, in the Prospectus of 
which, Dr. Campbell rests his case, in a great measure, on the statements of 
this pamphlet—The Book of Bible Characters, by Cuartes Baker, isa 
well-arranged catechetical analysis of those passages of Scripture in which 
persons are mentioned.—The Life of Polycarp (Haselden) tells the old and 
touching story of the saint’s life and martyrdom in a manner calculated to 
interest the young.—The Anchor of Hope, a Sermon, by the Rev. Grorce 
Samira, deserves higher commendation than it might be thought in perfect 
taste for the Biblical Review to utter.—We should be very unfairly inverting 
the claims of quantity and quality did we omit to mention with praise, a 
series of little religious books for children, published by Kennedy, 
Edinburgh, or another series of little illustrated educational books, of which 
one is now before us, The Pictorial Toy Book of Geography. London: 
B. Steill—The Congregational Calendar for 1848. (Jackson and Walford.) 
The general information of this calendar is correct and comprehensive, and 
the denominational intelligence it contains is such as cannot elsewhere 
be obtained. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 
A Harmony of the four Gospels,in the Authorized Version. Tract 
Society. 
Arthur, W.: A Mission to the Mysore. Partridge and Oakey. 


Baird, Dr. R.: Sketches of Protestantism in Italy, including a Notice of 
the Waldenses. W. Collins. 


Baker, C.: The Book of Bible Characters. 3rd ed. T. Varty. 
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Birks, T. R.: The Christian State; or, The First Principles of National 
Religion. Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley. 

Cowper: Truth and other Poems. Tract Society's Monthly Series. 

Davis, A. J.: The Principles of Nature, her Divine Revelations, and a 
Voice to Mankind. 2 vols. John Chapman. 

Dewar, Dr. D.: The Holy Spirit; His Personality, Divinity, Office, and 
Agency, in the Regeneration and Sanctification of Man. Ward and Co. 

Dick, Dr. T.: The Philosophy of Religion; or, An Illustration of the 
Moral Laws of the Universe. William Collins. 

Discourses at the Ordination of the Rev. Hugh M‘Kay, at Liskeard, Corn- 
wall. John Snow. 

Garner, W.: The Candidate for Heaven invited to Christian Fellowship. 
Holliday and Garner. 

Gaussen, Professor L.: ‘It is Written,’ or, Every Word and Expression 
contained in the Scriptures proved to be from God. 8S. Bagster and Sons. 

Henderson, Mrs.: Scripture Lessons; or, The History of the Acts of the 
Apostles, in Question and Answer, for the Use of Bible Classes. 2 vols. 
Jackson and Walford. 

Jones, R.: Friendship with God; an Essay on its Nature, Excellence, 
&e. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Kennedy, J.: The Jewish Exile; or, Religion Exemplified in the Life 
and Character of David. John Snow. 

Koecher, L.: An Essay on the Diseases of the Jaws, and their Treatment. 
New edition, by J. B. Mitchell, M.D. John Churchill. 

Life of Mohammed. Tract Society's Monthly Series. 

Little Books for Little Children. Charles Haselden. 

Luther: Hymns from the German of Dr. Martin Luther, by the Rev. 
John Anderson. 2nded. Edinburgh: John D. Lowe. 

Medical Discussion on Teetotalism, between R. B. Grindrod, LL. D., and 
W. Cook, Esq., M.R.C.S, and John Coventry, Esq., M.R.C.S. Arthur 
Hall and Co. 

Miller, Dr. G.: The Case of the Church Education Society of Ireland 
argued, in reply to C. R. Elrington, D.D. Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley. 

Mill Hill Addresses: by the Rev. Thomas Binney, the Rev. Algernon 
Wells, and the Rev. John Harris, D.D. Jackson and Walford. 

Montgomery, R.: Religion and Poetry; being Selections, Spiritual and 
Moral, from the Poetical Works of the Rev. R. Montgomery, M.A. With 
an Introductory Essay, by Archer Gurney. 2nded. Nisbet and Co. 

Morison, Dr. J.: Christianity in its Power ; or, Piety Exemplified in the 
Heart, the Family, the Church, and the World. Ward and Co. 

Oxford Protestant Magazine, October—December. W. Strange. 

Parker, Joel: The Claims of the Gospel on the Young. Tract Society. 

Ranew, N.: Solitude improved by Divine Meditation, Writings of the 
Doctrinal Puritans. Tract Society. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With Interiinear Translations, &c. By Braunfels, 
and A. C, White. Williams and Norgate. 

Sketches of Eminent Medical Men. Tract Society’s Monthly Series. 

Sprague, Dr. W. B.: Discourse commemorative of the Rev. Thomas 
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Chalmers, D.D.; with a letter from Dr. Chalmers to an American Clergy. 
man. Edinburgh : John D. Lowe. 

Sworde, T.: An Exposition of the First Seventeen Articles of the Church 
of England. John W. Parker. 

The Presbyterian Review. Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. 

The French Revolution. Tract Society's Monthly Series. 

The Paragraph Bible. Job to Malachi. Tract Society. 

The Rock of Israel. Arthur Hall and Co. 

The History of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. Haselden. 

The Power of the Press; is it rightly employed? Partridge and Oakey. 

Thompson, And.: The Sabbath. A Tract for the Times, No. 3. Part- 
ridge and Oakey. 

Wilson, R.: Elegy on the death of Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 


RECENT VONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Avaucin: Méditation sur la vie et la doctrine de Jésus-Christ, d'aprés 
les quatre evangélistes. ‘Trad. libre du latin par Marquet. Vol. I. 

Beidhawii Commentarius in Coranum. Ex codd. Paris. Dresd. et Lips. 
ed. indicibusque instruxit H. O. Fleischer. Fase. 5. 

Codex liturgicus Ecclesiae universe in Epitom. red. curay. H. A. 
Daniel. Fase. 2. 

Fuchs, ©. E.: Die Philosophie Victor Cousin’s, ihre Stellung zur 
fritheren franz6s. u. zur neueren deutschen Philosophie. 

Gasparin, le Comte Agenor de : Christianisme et Paganisme, on Principes 
engagés dans la Crise Ecclésiastique du Canton de Vaud. Genéves, Beroud 
et Sus. Guers; Paris, L. R. Delay. 

Gesenii, G.: Lexicon Manuale Hebraicum et Chaldaicum in veteris 
Testamenti libros. Ed. 2, cur. A. T. Hoffman. Fase. 2. 

Hoffmann, E. C. K.: Aigyptische u. israelitische Zeitrechnung. Ein 
Sendschrift an Dr. Béckh. 

Luther von seiner Geburt bis zum Ablassstreite, 1483—1517. Von 
K. Jiirgens. Vol. 3. 

Martin: Histoire de la vie et de l’épiscopat de S. Charles Borromée, 
cardinal de Sainte-Praxéde, Archevéque de Milan. 

Neander, Dr. A.: Paskals Auffassung des eigenthiiml. christlichen im 
Verhiltniss zu der allgemeinen Weltbetrachtung und dem Allgemeinen 
des religiésen Bewusstseins dargestellt. 

Schelling: Ecrits philosophiques et morceaux, propres & donner une 
idée générale de son systéme. 

Schérer, Edmond: Esquisse d'une Théorie de L’Eglise Chrétienne. 
Paris: L. R. Delay. London: E. Suter. 
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